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42 THE RETURN OF THE UPTOWN GIRL 

Mary J. Buge went from around-thc-way girl to mean 
queen of hip hop soul. Now she's back, and all she really 
wants is to be happy. 

By Emit Wilbekin. Photographs by Miles Aldridge 
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MACK DADDY 



Craig Mack doesn't act like a bad boy; 
he's answering to a higher authority. 
By Mimi Valdes 
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BLOOD & GUTS 



Can Haiti's President Jean-Bertrand Aristide fiilfill his 
mission of building a democracy from the bottom up? 
By Amy Wilenlz 

58 BLACKBARRY JAM 

Barry Wi in h put lush lust in R&B. 
Does the godfather of love practice what he preaches? 
By Michael A, Gonzales 

COVER GIRL 

Tyra Banks, the other black supermodel, 
is not just playing the role. 
By Ipeleng Kgositsile 

64 CLIP; JASON KIDD 

Showin' and provin'. 
By Cory Johnson 




66B0NEHEADZ 

With a platinum album under 

their low-slung belts, BoNE Thugs 'N' Harmony 

creep through Memphis. 

By Sacha Jenkins 
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ON THE COVER AND RIGHT 

Mary J. Blige photographed for 
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NORTH CAROLINA JERSEY 
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ALL HE ASKS IN RETURN FOR 

RELINQUISHING HIS NAME, HIS NUMBER 
AND HIS VIRTUAL COLLEGIATE IDENTITY, 

IS THAT WHEN YOU WEAR IT YOU MAKE THE TAR HEELS 

LOOK JUST AS GOOD AS HE DID. THAT'S NOT A PROBLEM, IS IT? 

THE REALLY REAL, RETRO-AUTHENTIC TEAM JERSEY, FEATURING 
MICHAEL JORDAN AT NORTH CAROLINA. AVAILABLE AT SELECT CHAMPS STORES. 



THE PLACE TO GET THE REAL STUFF FIRST. FOR THE STORE NEAREST YOU CALL 



1-800-TO-BE-lST 



FASHION 

EBONY AND IVORY 

Black-and-white dressing is cool and clean. 
Photographs hy Butch Belair 
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2Pacalypse Now. 
By Kevin Powell 

• Plus: Behind the Tupac shooting. 
Spike Lee's latest. Hoop Dreams 
drama. Who's keepin' it real? 

• 28 BOBBITO'S SOUND CHECK: Patia. 
By Bobbito Garcia 

• 30 IN THE MIX 

• 32 STIX & STONZ: Bonz Beach. 
By Bonz Malone 

• 34 BLACK-OWNED: Conceptual Bomber. 
By Greg Tate 

37 NEXT 

Ini KamOZE is the hotstepper. 
Uncanny Alliance's crazy club music. 
O.C.'s lyrical reality. 

75 LOOK 

Antonio Banderas. By Emil Wilbekin 

• 76 SHOOT: The Notorious B.I.G. 
ACTOR: Eddie Griffin, TECH: Sega32X. 
GEAR: PNB basketball dress. 

• 78 FILM: Producers McHenry and Jackson. 
TUBE: Jasmine Guy. DANCE: Bebe Mdler 
Company. 

• 80 DESIGN: Courtney Sloane. 
WORD: Basketball books. 

83 REVOLUTIONS 

REVIEWS: Too Short. 
By Jeff Chang 

• Plus: Ice Cube. Sha-Key. Little Axe. 
Massive Attack. Chante Moore. Paul Mooney. 
Tha Alkaholiks. Tina Turner/Sam Cooke. 

• 86 BOOM SHOTS: Diana Kins/Carla 
Marshal/Sister Carol. By Rob Kenner 

• 89 SINGLE FILE. By James Hunter 
•92 THE REAL MUSIC: 

Joe Henderson. By Greg Tate 

96 PROPS 

Leadbelly. 

By Henry Hampk 
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Barry White photographed 
by Christian Wrtkin/Sygma: styling 
and grooming by Michael Weeks 
for Dion Pefonneau. LA. 
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B Legend. 

The new hit album by 

Johnny "Guitar" Watson 
BOW WOW 

featuring the new single "Hook Me Up" 



The Music 
The Man 
The Legend 
IS BACK!!! 
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Photographer Maggie Steber has been documenting 
Haitian culture and the country's pohtical and social tur- 
moil since 1986. Of her photographs in "Blood & Guts' 
(page 52), she says, "The American media has misrepre- 
sented Aristide and Haiti in its reporting, because the issues 
are so complicated. For me, Aristide is Haiti, and it's so 
nice to be able to show a little novella of his life— where 
he came from and who he is." Steber has received several 
grants and awards for her Haiti work, and has also pho- 
tographed the people of Africa and Cuba. She recently 
traveled to Haiti at President Aristide's request to shoot 
his formal presidential portrait. 



VIBE associate editor Emil Wilbeldn first interviewed 
MaryJ. Blige in 1992 for the magazine's test issue, short- 
ly before her debut album dropped. In this month's 
cover story, "The Retum of the Uptown Girl" (page 42), 
he revisits the queen of hip hop soul. "A lot of people 
take themselves too seriously when they become stars," 
he says. "Mary 's a straight-up B-girl who's not trying to 
front." Wilbekin, who also wrote about Antonio Ban- 
deras for this issue (page 75), edits vibe's Next section 
and style-related features, and coedits the Look section. 
He has written for Metropolitan Home, the New York 
Times, the Associated Press, Essence, and Rolling Stone. 




EMIL 



Sacha Jenkins, editor-in-chief of Ego Trip magazine, journeyed to Memphis to 
interview Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony (page 66). . . . Batch Eclair shot 'Ebony and 
Ivory," this issue's menswear fashion story (page 68). He is currently at work on an 
ad campaign for Converse. . . .VIBE associate editor Heniy Hampic wrote the Props 
tribute to the folksinger Leadbelly (page 96). His writing has also appeared in Premiere 
and Maximum RockNRoU. . . . Eric Johnson, who photographed Craig Mack (page 
50), lists his favorite subjects as D-lnfluence, Ultra Nate, Lady Miss Kier, and Coimt 
Bass D. . . .Photographer Cheryl Dunn shot Tyra (page 62) and Uncaiuiy Alhance 
(page 38), and is working on a project about the boxing world. 



Miles Aldridgc photographed MaryJ. Blige (page 
42), first in the studio and then in a raucous ses- 
sion outside Harlem's Apollo Tlieatre: "The street 
was blocked off, and hundreds of people milled 
around behind the police barricades to catch a 
glimpse of Mary, who was tom between doing the 
shoot and going over to her fans to sign auto- 
graphs." Aldridge, a London native, first picked 
up a camera two years ago and says he 'has not 
looked back since." He contributes to W, AUure, 
The Face, and I.D., and also plans to be shooting 
moving images soon. 




MILES 



Amy Wilentz, who wrote "Blood & Guts" (page 
52), met Haiu's President Jean-Bertrand Arisride on 
her first trip to that country eight years ago, when 
he was a parish priest. "Trying to sum up Aristide 
is always a risky venture," she says, "because his role 
in Haiti is always shifting." Her 1989 book, TheRairr/ 
Season, which chronicled life in post-Duvalier Haiti, 
was critically acclaimed for its insight into Aristide's 
influence before becoming president. Wilentz is 
a former staff writer for Time, a contributing editor 
of The Nation, and has covered Haitian and Latin 
American affairs for the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and The New Yorker. She lives in 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Two things disturbed me about Joan Morgan's expos6 on TLC 
["The FireThisTime, "November]. First, while Morgan paints the 
picture of three young women demanding respect, individuali- 

IHfBtS TmCH S CHOOL BISKEIBJIIPI JVER II HMtSIO 

ty, and credibility, photog- 
rapher Dah Len's parody of 
Janet Jackson's Rolling 
Stone cover manages to 
make TLC look just like any 
other "B-girl" group, half 
naked. I'm sure TLC would 
argue that it was their 
Idea — so they weren't ex- 
ploited — but it makes lines 
like "I didn't work this hard for one nigga to come in and disre- 
spect me" hard to take seriously. Second, Morgan covers up 
Lisa Lopes's need for serious help. Blaming her father for her 
own alcoholism is a form of denial. Does this mean that as long 
as she stays young and cute, and can blame someone else for all 
her problems, she's excused? If Lopes and Andre Rison are 
determined to work things out, I hope they both get help. 
Otherwise, the media — including articles like Morgan's — will 
continue to give troubled young entertainers the false impres- 
sion that they can do no wrong. There's got to be a better way 

to sell magazines. SHELLEY WALLACE, CORONA DEL MAR, CA 

If my name were Stephen Marbury and I earned a 3.5 aver- 
age In high school and was unable to get too points on the 
SAT, somelKidy at my school would have to explain to me 
why ["The Future," November], I would think with an aver- 
age that high, I should be able to get a 700 easy — without 
the help of a tutor. TOMMY mcConnell ii, lynwood, ca 
I find it disgusting that you would make light of Lisa "Left Eye" 

Lopes burning down Andre Rison's house. In the state of Georgia 
(as well as the other 49 states), arson is still an illegal (not to mention 
dangerous) act. People who glorify this crime are no different from 
the maniacs who called Lorena Bobbitt a hero for attacking her hus- 
band. Would you put Andre Rison on the cover in boxing gloves and 
shorts if he had been accused of beating up Left Eye? I don't think 
so. A cover like this will just encourage others to follow suit. COREY 
KANTERMAN, BROOKLYN. NY (via VIBEONLINE) COREYKAN@AOL.COM 

You failed to give Allen Payne correct props ["No Payne, 
No Gain," November]. The article said, "Next came The 
Cosby Show, where Payne played recurring character 
Lance, Cousin Pom's boyfriend." The part about his 
being on The Cosby Show was correct, but he was not 
Pam's boyfriend. He was the boyfriend of Pam's best 
friend, Charmaine. SHANNON P. RADFORD, ARDMORE, PA 

Editoi's DOte: You're right. Steven Mushond Lee played CousiD Pom's boyihend. 




I have always enjoyed the music of TLC. I 
have always seen the group's members as 
talented, energetic, and pretty. When the 
news broke of Lisa Lopes torching Andre Rison's home, I knew in my heart and 
my head that there was more to the story- 1 felt sorry for Lisa Lopes, because I had 
read previous interviews that centered around her stormy family life and bouts 
with alcoholism. And so it was not strange or out of the ordinary to see how Lisa 
Lopes and so many thousands of women who are survivors of domestic abuse 
and neglect go on to seek out and stay In these soured relationships. And if a 
beating took place before she set fire to the mansion, she should not be 
charged or the punishment should be minimal. What good is a $2 million home 
if there's no love in it? Rock on, Lisa! DOREEN AMBROSE-VANLEE, FORT HOOD, TX 

Kevin Powell's interview with Ben Chavis ["Soul on Ice," November] was utterly ridiculous. Okay, it is evident 
that something went down at the NAACP, and we know that any leader of any large orgcmi2ation, controver- 
sial or otherwise, will have detractors. But for this "brother" to actually form bis lips to say "She's a black 
woman attorney. And she just didn't fit in" is an outrage. That's not quite as good as "The bitch set me up," but 
he's working a tougher room. He talks like he's still in jail (again for something else he didn't do). Maybe he 
doesn't realize that to give anyone anything I just finished reading Kevin Powell's interview with 
when it's not yours is wrong. Mary Stansel ex-NAACP leader Ben Chavis. As a young African- Amer- 
(whether she is telling the truth or not) ican male, it feels SO good to finally See an intelligent. Strong 
deserves some kind of props from this so- black brother expressing views 1 know are felt by myself as 
called leader. Funny how Ms. Stansel "fit in" well as a lot of Other homies. I look at the past and think about 
enough to know him since 1989 and "fit in" how cool it must have been to have a young leader like 
enough to be brought in with his adminis- Malcolm X on your level, expressing the same feelings that 
tration. Personally, 1 think he finally got you had. But now (even with the so-called sexual harass- 
caught dissin' an intelligent woman and ment charge) Chavis delivers hope, treating gang members 
had to pay the price. We have the old home- andthehiphopnationasastrong force that, if organized, 
boy network in the black community. We could make a change. He also spoke about embracing the 
know Chavis is part of it. We also see what Honorable Minister Farrakhan. I hope that more brothers 
happens wfien a black woman threatens to and sisters learn to come together despite their beliefs, 
start running the corner sacred to the Whatever type of organization Chavis goes on to create, 
"brothas." RHONDA BLAKEY. BROOKLYN, NY this brother will definitely suppoft it. sid-lov. skyline, ca 




YOUR BEST SHOT 
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People like your record reviewer Jeremy Helligar, who are not able to appre- 
ciate an excellent album like Gerald Levert's Groove On, should not be writ- 
ing about it [Revolutions, October]. Actually, I think they should not be writ- 
ing about R&B music at all and least of all In your magazine. Having Inter- 
viewed Levert, who is among the most I check vibe for its solid music coverage, 
whole and purest of artists, I feel per- especially ofjamaican styles, but the mis- 

sonally insulted by remarks from Helligar "It's Christina Pazzanese's review of 

fcj, I ........^ ...f "'^^ /?nprr/ miiV«(//o Owl Revolutions, Novem- 

accusing Mr. Levert ot producing as- ' ' 



sembly line soul" and telling him not to 
produce "rote love songs." Probably the 
best male R&B solo effort this year, Mr. 



ber) need to be rectified. Claiming that 
Studio One 'engineered the evolution of 
ska into reggae in the mid-1960s alongside 
Dynamic Sounds and Federal Studios'* 

Levert's album is very thoughtful, well „^g,,,,, ,„ „„„„„ ^^e transitional 

written, impeccably produced, and music of rock steady. It also omits Duke 

most of all sung with great conviction. Reid's Treasure Isle Studios, Dodd's only 

Anyone knowing soul and R&B music competition in the years after 1963, when 

who cannot hear this should find anoth- constmcted. Also, the list- 



er source of entertainment. Helligar's 
views are insulting just for the sake of it, 
and they deserve no publication in a 
magazine that's serious about music. 



ing of "crucial riddims" somehow claims 
that rock fort rock is the bed of Denise 
Darlington's "Feel So Good." The actual 
riddim is "Please Be True," a Sound Dimen- 
sion cut featuring singer Alexander Henry. 



Luckily, millions of record buyers will -Wuffrespect is due to Rob Rennet's Boom 
prove Helligar wrong. KEES SMALLE- Shots column. How about giving it some 
GANGE, AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS morcinchcs?BRlANKEyo.CAMBRIDGE,MA 

Some New York guy? Hey, Chuck Eddy, you spelled my name wrong, 
but it's so very cool. It was great to have an old high school friend call 
and tell me I was mentioned in VIBE ["Teena in Wonderland," Novem- 
ber]. Teena Marie should have been on the cover, but people would 
have said, "Who Is that?" Which is unfortunate, because she's a mir- 
acle worker, creating music that denies and defies the passage of 
time, the reaches of space, and the exigencies of circumstance. I 
love you. Tee. Hope that we can funk together soon. Can you make 
it real soon? I can't wait. D-Baby.DARRYL MCCANE, NEW YORK, NY 
I would like to thank you for featuring a CONGRATULATIONS VIBE editor-in- 
great musician whom we Haitians con- J 

chief Alan Light and senior writer 

sider a national treasure, Manno Charle- 

,„„ , r J o. ^ ki Scott Poulson-Bryant have been 
magne ( Songs of Freedom. Start, No- ' 

vember]. He's a man with a strong, deter- honored with ASCAP-Deems Taylor 
mined soul who wants to see changes in crwards for excellence in music jour- 
Haiti and feels the best way to make the ,. T l.. I V/-\.U 00 

nalism. Light won for his October 28. 

world aware of our situation is through 

_, , • j.L, 1993 floJiingSfone article, "A Last- 
music. Please keep in mind there are " 

three other groups: Boukman Eksper- ing Impression: The Rolling Stone 

yans, Boukan Ginen, and Ram (featured Interview With Curtis Mayf ield"; 

In the movie Philadelphia). The music of p^uison-Bryant for "Puff Daddy" in 
these three has created a greater aware- 

...... , .4 , . the September 1993 issue of VIBE and 

ness of Haitian social and political strug- 
gles. WILFRED BENOIT. BROOKLYN. NY "Dead Again?" in the C5ctober issue. 

VIBE encourages mail and photographs CORRECTIONS 
from readers. Please send letters to VIBE 'In th« photograph that accompanied the 
MAIL 205 Lexington Avenue, 3rd FToor, New Look tteni on Tl» D.R.O.P. Squail In our 
York, N Y. 1001 6. Send photos to vibe your Novombor lasus, actors Vondie Curtis-Hall 
BEST SHOT (same address). Includeyour and VlngRhamas were pictured, 
full name, address, and daytime phone •Cory Johnson was Identified Incorrect- 
number. Letters may be edited for length ly on our NovemberContributors page. He 
and clarity. Photo submlssbns will become should have been listed as the foundbig edi- 
tt«propertyofVIBEandwlllnotberetumed. lot^in-chief of Stem. 




The New Album 
Here... at last. 



On Sale Now At All 




Locations 

Contributing Producers: Gerry E. Brown and VanMsa WilUams. Babyface and Keith Thomas 

Executive Producer: Ed Eckstine • Management: Hervey & Company aaan 
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If it goes in, 1 (Jet^the job. 
If it doesn't go iafi don'^t ^et the job. 
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2pacalypsenow 

When the smoke clears from the trials, 
suits, allegations, and sentencings 
involving rapper/actor Tupac Shakur, his 
budding legend will have solidified in America's 
ghettos — and beyond. Shakur, the victim of an 
apparent stickup on November 30, resisted the 
gunmen, talking shit the whole time. He caught 
at least four bullets, underwent surgery, then left 
the hospital against doctors' orders less than 24 
hours after being critically wounded. The next 
day, he was cleared of all but one charge in a I 
highly publicized New York rape case. Back in 
October 1993, he allegedly shot at two Atlanta 
policemen, but the charges were dropped. Nail 
all this together with Tupac's raw racial politics, 
the Black Panther Party in his family tree, and his 
highly visible music and film careers, and you 
have a paradigm of the multidimensional Young 
Black Male: a seemingly impenetrable persona 



bykevinpowell 



reeking of considerable talent, anger, charisma, 
ingenuity, and cockiness. 

Tupac Shakur, a self-proclaimed "thug," is 
both a victim and symbol of today's violent cli- 
mate. And this double role has media pundits, 
hip hop bashers, and black "spokespersons" 
scampering for explanations. Is Tupac's life imi- 
tating his art, or is it the other way around? Does 
rap music create and condone violence? And 
why are so-called gangsta rappers hailed as 
heroes by so many young people — black, brown, 
white, and otherwise? 

The answers don't lie as much in Shakur's 
music as in his life. "What Tupac represents is 
considered alien by some," says his attorney 
Michael Warren, "because it speaks so bluntly to 
the harshest conditions of this society." These 
are conditions others would prefer to ignore. 
With his defiance and flair for high drama, Tupac 




is a symbol of black resistance, ev6n if it's no 
always clear what it is he's resisting. His musi 
is criticized for being "violent," but how does 
that differ from the larger pop culture and, by 
extension, America itself? The builet-rtdden 
messenger is being blamed for his bullet-ridden 
message. And if Tupac isn't really saying any 
thing of any relevance, why do so many pay 
attention? 

Tupac Shakur continues stomping on the 
lines between life and death, fame and infamy, 
blackness and Americanness, love and hate of 
women, and legal and illegal ways of expressing 
rage and torment. We would all do well to listen 
and watch. No ma^Rraw angry, violent, or bit- 
ter they may seen^e TupBcs of this country 
are telling us sam^njpg. If we turn a deaf ear 
now, we'll mop definiWIj^hftiKhe noise later. 
Anditwon'CD^n wal. ^ . 
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Sweatin' Bullets: Tupac Shakur 
Dodges Death but Can't Beat the Rap 



By Cory Johnson 



Since before the day he was born, Tupac Shakur has battled "the 
system"— but never so dramatically as in the last 48 hours of No- 
vember. On the 29th, a Manhattan jury had convened to deliberate 
charges of sodomy, sexual abuse, and weapons possession against Tu- 
pac, 23, and his codefendant, Charles Fuller, 24. They stood accused 



of molesting a 19-year-old woman in Tu- 
pac's $750-a-night, 38th-floor Parker Me- 
ridien Hotel suite on November 18, 1993. 
After the first day of deliberations, Tupac 
left for a publicity stop in Harlem, then 
went on to Times Square's Quad Record- 
ing Studio to record a track with Uptown 
Records' Little Shawn. Facing a maximum 



25-year sentence, Tupac knew it might be 
his last recording session for some time. 

At 12:20 a.m., Tupac was running more 
than an hour late when he and his three- 
man entourage swept past a black man sit- 
ting on a desk in the entranceway of the 
office building where Quad is located. The 
man got up from the desk as two confed- 



erates (also black) came in the door, and 
the three followed Tupac and his crew to 
the elevator, pulled out guns, and hollered, 
"Give up the jewelry, and get on the floor!" 
While his friends lay on the gray stone 
floor, Tupac cursed at the holdup men and 
lunged for one of the guns. The rapper was 
shot at least four times. His manager Fred- 
die Moore was hit once. The robbers 
nabbed $5,000 worth of Moore's jewelry, 
as well as Tupac's $30,000 diamond ring 
and $10,000 in gold chains. They left 
Tupac's diamond-encrusted gold Rolex. 
Moore gave chase, collapsing in front of 



a strip club next door. His friends dragged 
the severely wounded Tupac into the ele- 
vator and up to the eighth-floor studio to 
administer first aid. Tupac's first call was 
reportedly to his mom, Afeni Shakur, in 
Arianta; then he called 911. 

When the cops showed up, Tupac saw 
some familiar faces. Two of the first four 
police officers on the scene were William 
Kelly and Joseph Kelly (no relation), and 
seconds later. Officer Craig McKeman 
arrived. McKeman had supervised the two 
Kellys in Tupac's arrest at the Parker Merid- 
ien and had just testified at the rape trial. 
"Hi, Officer McKeman," Shakur sputtered, 
lying naked in a pool of his own blood. "Hey, 
Tupac, you hang in there," McKeman re- 
sponded, as an EMS team secured a brace 
around Tupac's neck and strapped him to 
a board. The stretcher didn't fit into the ele- 
vator, so he had to be propped upright, 
blood streaming down from his wounds. 
McKernan helped carry him out past a 
waiting photographer. "I can't believe 
you're taking my picture on a stretcher," 
Tupac groaned, flipping off the photog. 

Tupac was rushed to Bellevue Hospital. 
"He was hit by a low-caliber missile," says 
Dr. Leon Pachter, chief of Bellevue's trau- 
ma department. "Had it been a high-cal- 
iber missile, he'd have been dead." Tupac 
continued to bleed heavily all day, so at 
1:30 p.m., Pachter and a 12-doctor team op- 
erated on the damaged blood vessel high 
in his right leg. At 4 p.m., he was out of sur- 
gery. At 6:45 p.m., against the vociferous 
complaints of his doctors, he checked him- 
self out. "I haven't seen anybody in my 25- 
year professional career leave the hospital 
like this," says Dr. Pachter. Afeni, who had 
flown up from Atlanta, wheeled the heav- 
ily bandaged Tupac out the back door, 
fighting through a crowd of reporters. 

The next day, Tupac made a surprise ap- 
pearance in the Manhattan courtroom 
where his fate was being decided. He was 
wheeled in by Nation of Islam bodyguards, 
his charmed Rolex on his right wrist, his 
left wrist wrapped in gauze, and his ban- 
daged head and leg covered by a wool-knit 
Yankees hat and a black Nike warm-up suit. 

With his friends— including actors 
Mickey Rourke and Jasmine Guy— rallied 
around, Tupac sat through the morning 
session before his right leg went numb. He 
then went uptown and secretly checked in- 
to Metropolitan Hospital Center on East 
97th Street under the name of Bob Day. 

Several hours later, the jury came back 
with verdicts on Tupac and Fuller: guilty of 
fondling the woman against herwill-sexu- 




•DIRTY BUSINESS 

Just one week after police arrested 01' Dirty Bastard for burglary on No- 
vembier 9 in Queens, the rapper was hospitalized in "very critical condi- 
tion" after he was attacked by three or four angry men. The Wu-Tang Clan 
lyricist was shot once in the stomach Novemlier 16, apparently while run- 
ning for his life down a crowded Brooklyn street. At the time of the first 
incident, the New York Police Department had descritjed the 25-year-okl. 
whose real name is Russell Jones, as being "apparently under the influ- 
ence of drugs." At press time, he was still in Kings County Hospital Center 
in Brooklyn and no arrests had been made. 




•THE QREATEST LOOT OF ALL 

Whitney Houston was never cheap, but now she's 
jacked up her price. The singer has reportedly tieen 
offered $1 .5 million to perform a90-mlnute concert in 
China, where she's the No. 1 pop star (at least that's 
what she says). She was paid an estimated $750,000 
for a gig at the World Cup's closing ceremony in 
Pasadena, Calif . on July 17 of last year. Which leaves 
you wondering, How much of a cut does her body- 
guard get? 



al abuse-but innocent on the weightier 
sodomy and weapon charges. A few jurors 
argued for fijll acquittal and viewed the ver- 
dict as a compromise. "There was a very 
strong feeling that there just was not enough 
evidence," says juror Richard Devitt. 

"We're ecstatic that 
the jury found that there 
was almost no merit to 
these charges whatsoev- 
er," said Tupac's beam- 
ing lawyer, Michael War- 
ren. He plans to appeal 
the sexual abuse convic- 
tion. Sentencing was de- 
layed due to Tupac's con- 
dition, and he remained 
free on $25,000 bail. 

For the second time 
in eight weeks, Tupac 
had beaten a felony rap. 
On October 7, in Atlan- 
ta, Fulton County DA Louis Slaton dropped 
the aggravated assault charges filed against 
Tupac on October3t, 1993. Tupac and his 
posse had shot two off-duty police officers 
in the buttocks and abdomen, but witnesses 
told the DA that Tupac and company had 
fired in self-defense after Officer Mark 
Whitwell fired at them. Whitwell resigned 
from the force seven months after the 
shooting. 




Hours before th« attack, (ome of 
Tmac's $40,000 in jewelry glitter*. 



Some conspiracy theorists leaped to the 
conclusion that Tupac had been set up and 
that the "robbery" was a payback for his per- 
ceived attacks on police; others concocted 
a revenge plot by the rape accuser. Tupac's 
lawyer fanned the flames, citing his client's 
exaggerated suspicion of 
cops to explain his flight 
from the hospital. The 
lawyer rejects the notion 
that this was a simple 
robbery: "These circum- 
stances give rise for a rea- 
sonable person to raise 
an eyebrow." 

The shooting of a 
young black man has 
rarely generated so much 
attention. "I hope peo- 
ple realize that the black 
male is under attack," 
says Nation of Islam 
minister Conrad Muhammad, who was on 
hand at the courthouse. "This is a wake-up 
call to the young men in the music indus- 
try. You have a moment onstage, a mo- 
ment before the world— what will you do 
with it?" 

Reporting by Eric Bermatt, Rob Keniter, Ian 
Landau, Danyel Smith, Joe Tirella,Josb Ty- 
rangiel, Mimi Valdes, and Elizabeth Yow 



This Thugs Life 




Moor*, shot In the stomach, falls, 
then chases the three bandits onto 
S«VMith Av«fiM« iMffora collapsing. 



Anatomy of a Shooting 



Two men follow Tupac, 
manager Freddie Moore, 24, 
brother-in-law Zand Turner, 21, 
and friend Randy Watklns, 26, Into 
the building, where a third 
attacker Is waiting. 

Tupac refuses gunman's order 
to drop to lite floor and lunges for one 
of the guns. Tupac Is shot at least 
four times. 



Tkipac's Wounds 

Two bullets hit 
Tupac's head 
but fail to 
pierce the 

\\ skull. A third 
hits his hand. A 
I 1 fourth enters 

the back of the 
thigh and exits 
through the 
scrotum, caus- 
ing massive 
bleeding. 
Police say 
there may 
have been 
more bullets. 



June 16, 1971 : In prison even before his 
birth, Tupac Amaru Shakur is bom in 
New/ York to Black Panther Afeni Shakur, 
just weeks after her acquittal on bomb- 
ing charges. 

September 1986: Tupac starts at the 
Baltimore School for the Arts, but drops 
out in 1988 w/hen his family moves to 
Marin City, Calif. 

1990: Tupac joins the Digital Under- 
ground Sex Packets tour as a roadie and 
dancer. 

Januarys, 1991: 
Tupac makes his 
first musical ap- 
pearance, on DU's 
This Is an EP Re- 
lease (Tommy 
Boy). 

November 12, 
1991: 2Paca/ypse 
Now (Interscope) 
is released. Tupac 
also files a $10 mil- 
lion lawsuit against the Oakland police 
for alleged brutality in a jaywalking 
arrest. 

January 17, 1992: The feature film Ju/ce 
is released. Tupac's portrayal of the vio- 
lent character Bishop earns praise. 
April 11, 1992: Ronald Ray Howard, 19, 
guns down trooper Bill Davidson, 43, 
near Victoria, 




Texas. Howard's 
attomey later 
claims that 2Pac- 
alypse Now pro- 
voked him to kill. 
August 22, 1992: 
Tupac has an alter- 
cation with old 
acquaintances in 
Marin City. A six- 
year-old bystander 
is shot in the head. 
Tupac's half brother, Maurice Harding, 
is arrested but released due to lack of 
evidence. 

September 22, 1992: Tupac is de- 
nounced by then vice president Dan 
Quayle, who says 2Pacalypse Now "has 
no place in our society." 
February 1, 1993: Strictly 4 My 
N.I.G G.A Z. (Interscope) is released and 
goes gold within seven months. 
March 13, 1993: Tupac gets into a fight 




with a limo driver, who claims that he 
used drugs in the car. He's arrested, but 
the charges are dropped. 
April 5. 1993: Tupac is arrested in 
Michigan for swinging a bat at rapper 
ChaunceyWynn during a concert. He's 
sentenced to todays in jail. 
July 23, 1993: John Singleton's second 
feature, Poetic Justice, starring Tupac 
and Janet Jackson, is released. 
October 31 . 1993: Tupac is anested for 
allegedly shooting 
two off-duty Atlanta 
pofce officers, 
Mark and Scott 
Whitwell. Charges 
are eventually 
dropped. 
November 18, 
1993: A 19-year-old 
woman, whom 
Tupac picked up 
four days eariier at 
a New York night- 
club, is allegedly sodomized and sexual- 
ly abused by the rapper and three 
friends. 

March 10, 1994: Tupac is sentenced to 
15 days in a Los Angeles jail for punching 
out director Allen Hughes. (Hughes and 
his brother, Alt>ert, had dropped Tupac 
from Menace II Society.) 

March 23, 1994: 
Above the Rim, 
starring Tupac as a 
drug dealer. Is re- 
leased. The film is 
a modest success, 
but the sound- 
track, with a cut by 
Tupac's group. 
Thug Life, sells 
2 million copies. 
September 7, 
1994: Two Milwau- 
kee teens allegedly murder police officer 
William Robertson and cite Tupac's 
"Souljah's Story" as their inspiration. 
November 30, 1994: Tupac is shot at 
least four times and relieved of $40,000 
in jewelry. He checks out of the hospital 
less than three hours after surgery. 
December 1 , 1994: Tupac is found 
innocent of sodomy and weapon 
charges, but guilty of sexual abuse. 

Josh Tyrangiel 




•SPRINO SPAT 

Angry Atlanta residents and businesses have convinced 
the city to call off this year's Freaknik. a massive three-day spring 
break tjacchanal for black college students that Atlanta has been 
hosting since it started as a picnic in 1982. Last year's Freaknik saw 
dmnken revelers dancing on top of moving cars, disrobing in public, 
and snariing traffic. A company called Freak Nik International, how- 
ever. Is going ahead with plans to invite 75,000 students to the city. 
Showdown in Atlanta? April 20 through 23 will tell. 




•CROOKLYN DODGER 

Spike Lee's next Joint will be the story of Brooklyn 
Dodger Jackie Robinson, who txoke tiaseball's color 
barrier. "It's like Malcolm X, only in the world of sports," 
says Lee. Maybe that's why he wants Denzel 
Washington to play the late secorxl baseman. Jackie's 
widow, Rachel Robinson, chose Lee over Baseball 
chronteler Ken Bums. Production t>egins next year, and 
the film Is scheduled to be released in 1997 — ^the 50th 
anniversary of Robinson's major-league debut. 





Young ghetto players like Qates are stars of » 
documentary and book — but who's gettln' paid?^. 



Loot Dreams 



The familiar theme of ghetto youth struggling to leap from 
impoverished playgrounds to the multimillion-dollar NBA 
inspired two critically acclaimed basketball stories last 
year. Now the people behind both projects — the film Hoop 
Dreams and the bool< The Last Shot — are fighting the NCAA 
in an attempt to pay the kids for their life stories. 

If the National Collegiate Athletic Association is 
successful in enforcing njles that bar amateur players from 
benefiting from book or movie proceeds, Arthur Agee and 
William Gates, the young Hoop Dreams stars, won't see a 
dime from the documentary, from the planned Spike 
Lee-produced Turner Pictures adaptation, or from the mer- 
chandising campaigns tied to either project. "I wanted to 
give the kids a dozen T-shirts," says Arena Marketing 
Group president Mark Ban-ocas, who is manufacturing a 
Hoop Dreams clothing line. "And they had to buy them from 
me! They had to pay to go to the New York Film Festival 



Hoop Dreams debut. It just blows my mind." 

The Last Shot author Darcy Frey, who profiled four high 
school hoopstersfrom Brooklyn, has also been prohibited 
from sharing the profits from his book. "I drew up a contract 
with the players, but the NCAA completely put the kibosh on 
the deal," he says. "NCAA rules are broken all the time, but 
they always seem to work for the advantage of the coaches 
and not the kids." 

Hoop Dreams' lawyers are appealing the NCAA's deci- 
sion. Frey may have to settle for funding a new SAT review 
course at the Last Shot players' high school. But the NCAA 
remains zealously committed to its stringent rules and 
might not allow future Hoop Dreams-Wke projects. "We 
didn't think Hoop Dreams would be hugely profitable," says 
NCAA official Kathryn Reith, "but it's become a commercial 
success — unfortunately. The next time something like this 



No Mo' Music 

Robert White, a guitarist for 
Motown Records' legendary 
house band, died in LA. on 
October 27 of heart failure. He was 
57 years old. Informally known as 
the Funk Brothers, the band 
played on most of the label's 
biggest hits between 1958 and 1972, 
including Stevie Wonder's "My 
Cheric Amour," the Four Tops' 
"Reach Out I'll Be There," and the 
Temptations' "Get Ready." 
Simple grooves from White's big 
Gibson L-5 helped define the 
Motor City sound for more than a 
decade, but his riff trom "My Girl' 
will probably be remembered as 
his greatest work. "A thousand 
people could play that line," says 
Allan Slutsky (a.k.a. Dr. Licks), 
autlior of Standing in the Shadows of 
Motofwn, "but nobody would 
sound like he did." Jostph V. Tirella 



comes up, we may say 'No way.' " 



MaryHuhn 
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• FACE FAVOR 

Houston's homeboy Scarface and his lat>el, Rap-A-Lot 
Records, have donated S1 s.OOO to flood victims In the 
Houston area. The money will be distributed by the 
American Red Cross to the victims of Octot5er floods that 
killed 22 people and caused an estimated $700 million in 
property damage. "I know that I am very fortunate," says 
the platinum-selling solo artist and Geto Boys member, 
"so now is a good opportunity to give back to those who 
have t>een less fortunate than I have." 




•MO' EATS 

New York City will most likely be the site of the first Motown 
restaurant, a knockoff of the 10-year-old Hard Rock Cafe. 
Construction will begin this year, with more restaurants to follow. 
The eateries will feature Motown memorabilia, lending them "the 
style that is uniquely Motown's," says Chris Cathcart, national 
publicity director. No word yet on the menu, but we ain't too 
proud to beg for a Boyz 1 1 Men Burger with a little Smokey 
Robinson and the Miracles Whip — maybe on Stevie Wonder 
Bread. 



SPIKE LEE PRESENTS A NICK GOMEZ FILM 




THE ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK FEATURING NEW MUSIC RY: 

NAUGHTY BY NATURE • COOLIO • HEAVY D • KEITH MURRAY 
LORDS OF THE UNDERGROUND • QUEEN LATIFAH • MC EIHT • REDMAN 
OUTKAST • BLACK MOON & SMIF 'N' WESSUN • FLIP SQUAD ALLSTARS • ILL AL SKRATCH 
YOUNG LAY FEAT. MAC MALL AND RAY LUV • JERU THE DAMAJA • MAD LION 
O.C. FEAT. ORGANIZED KONFUSION • SABELLE • TOTAL • E. BROS • POETS OF DARKNESS • SMOOTH 

PLUS CLASSIC OLD SKOOL lAMS 

y CALL THE TOMMY BOY HOTLINE AT 

O 718-398-2211 

ENTER CODE 2365 
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Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks; Patra states the facts 



Can't front, I wasn't excited about meeting 
Patra. But I found tier extremely charming — 
a spirited talent with a sultry voice. Her al- 
bum , Queen of the Pack, dominated the reg- 
gae charts, living at No. 1 for more than six 
months. But what I most respect about her 
is that she's up-front and certainly doesn't 
fake moves. 

• SISTER NANCY, "Bam Bam" 

P: Me love that song from back in the day 
in Jamaica, real rub-a-dub style. You can go 
in the corner with a guy and wind up on him 
front and make him feel nice. This woman is 
no afraid of no one. Ivie no want a man with 
one inch; I need a man with 12 inch. Watch 
this! 

B:What7 

P: Why you laughing, man? You laugh 
like you have two inch. Ha, ha! 

B: I'm laughing 'cause I can't understand 
your accent. Talk slower, silly. 

P: Sister Nancy is the elder girl in the biz- 
ness, much respect due. That song is good, 
'cause that's when I first had sex. She's say- 
ing she's not afraid of any DJ. especially a 
male DJ. She's a don, a muma plus, the 
mother of the reggae bizness. Any girl try to 
test is a muma minus. 

• PRINCE, "Darling Nikki" 

P: Prince needs to come to Patra's area, 
and then we'll get tfie real disasters. I'll wirxJ his 
ass off, tnjst me. Ttiat small ass, he can't nnan- 



age me. Prince come to Jamaica, he'll be 
singing about "Patra, darling Patra" — watch 
out! 

B: What do you think about his mastur- 
bating? 

P: First of all, she's a joker. If I saw Prince, 
I wouldn't masturbate in the lobby. I'd be, 
like, "Yo, I'm in Room 220, come up!" 

B: The girl wasn't masturtjating. He was. 

P: Prince was? Prince shouldn't be mas- 
turbating. She needs to bring him to Room 
220. 1 wouldn't mind if he masturbate and 
then I collect. 



sound check 



B: Collect? 

P: Collect the dollars. I think he got one 
inch. 

• COUNT BASS D, "Shake ' 

P; Yeah, I want to see him shake it out. 
What does he have to shake out? 

B: Well, I really don't know, but he's very 
skinny. 

P: Skinny guys always could shake it out. 
They have, like, nine inch. 

B: He's from the islands.... 

P: Jamaica? 

B: Nah, the Bahamas. 

P: Oh, then he probably only has six inch ! 
I love this song. The groove is dope, I like 
how he rolls his tongue real fast like he's eat- 



ing some hot rice. 

• THE BEATLES, "Here Comes the Sun" 

P: Who is that? 
B: The Beatles. 

P: Is it rock 'n' roll? I wonder if that's the 
lady I like. 

B: They're men. 

P: The Beatles are men? Yah, man, I 
thought that was somebody else! Are they 
talking about the sun in the sky? 

B:Yeah. 

P: Then I love it. Jamaica is full of sun- 
shine. I like them, but I've never seen their 
videos. 

B: Sweetheart, they came way before 
the age of videos. They made songs in the 

'60S. 

P: Jesus, that was before my mom was 
having sex. 

• SHERYL CROW, "Ail I Wanna Do" 

P: That's my song!!! 
B: You like this? 

P: What? I love the way she's talking 
about L A, — but she forgot to mention the 
Jamaican restaurants. 

B: I've never heard this song. It's good. 

P: What? It's huge; I have a copy myself. 
But she forgot the Jamaican restaurant near 
Hotel Nikko. 

B: Is that the real shit? 

P: No, the real shit is in Patra's house. 
Ha, ha! 



Keepin'lt Real 

In case you're keeping 
score, here's a list of who's 
been keeping it: 

"What's Real"— 
Sir Mix-A-Lot 

"Shit's Real"— 
Mic Geronimo 

"It's Real" — Paris 

"Keep It Real"— 
Frankie Knuckles 

"Keep It Real"— 
Kool Moe Dee 

"Keep Shit on the Rear- 
Champ MC 

"Real G"— Y?N-Vee 

"Real Niggas & O.G.'s"— 
Gank Move 

"Uh! Real Bitch"— 
Detroit 4 Life 

"Down for the Rear- 
Brand Nubian 

"Reality"— 
Da Youngsta's 

"Reality"— Black Moon 

"Got to Be Real"— 
Invisible Men 

"Real"— Donna Allen 

"I'm Real" — Kris Kross 

"Stay Real"— 
Erick Sermon 

"The Shit Is Real"— 
Fat Joe da Gangsta 

"Real Raw"— Craig Mack 

"Real Muthaphukkin' 
G's" — Eazy-E 

Josh Tyrangiel 




• MARTHA STEWART LIVING LARGE? 

She's arbiter of taste for the landed gentry. He's rap's legendary 
clown prince. When Martha Stewart visited a New York restaurant 
last October and learned Flavor Flav was dining in the next room, 
the closet hip hop fan asked the chef to set up an introduction. 
Flav, dining with family, graciously came to Stewart's table: "I 
understand you're involved in homemaking," he said. "1 love your 
clock," responded a starstruck Martha. Later, Stewart saw Flav 
sitting at the bar. "Watch those margaritas," she cautioned. Flav 
replied that she needn't wonry — he too fiad a driver. 




• TRASH TALK 

"You'll t>e all right when you get 
some experience," Phoenix 
Suns forward A.C. Green nee- 
dled Shaquille O'Neal during a 
recent game. "Well, you'll be all 
right when you get some experi- 
ence — in t>ed," shot tjack Shaq, 
alluding to Green's highly publi- 
cized virginity. 



Joseph V. Tiretta, Chris Dixon, Malik Shoemaker, and Josh Tyrangiet 
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PUSH IT! 



1 . All male R&B groups should follow the example of Immature: pajamas and bare feet. Now, (hat's sex appeal. 2. Will Smith and NBC Entertainment 
president Warren Littlefield celebrate the 100th episode of T?ie Fresh Prince of Bel-Air. By the way, Will, you're not really royalty. It's make-believe, 
remember? 3. Shaq, you've got it all wrong. If you really want people to take your rap career seriously, lose the Kool Moe Dee shades. 4. The spectacular cast of / Like It Like 
That (Jon Seda, Lisa Vidal, and Lauren Velez) celebrate at the premiere party given by Giorgio Armani. 5. Big up to Garcelle Beauvais, the only real — and black — model on 
Models Inc. 6. Horace Brown wants to "Taste Your Love" and tvlary J. Bilge wants to "Be Happy" — sounds like a match made in heaven. 7. Don't ask why this picture exists: 
Imani from the Pharcyde keeping it real on the toilet at Philly's Troc. 8. The Hollywood Walk of Fame presents the divine Anita Baker with her very own (well-deserved) star. 
9. Well, now. That's a peppy little cap you got there, Warren G. May we suggest you get some style tips from (10.) Masta Ace, shown here lecturing about hip hop culture at 
Columbia University? 11 . At Sega's Sonic & Knuckles Competition on Alcatraz Island, Bill Bellamy and Daisy Fuentes try to bully first-place winner Chris Tang (left) out of his 
prize, while second-place winner Ivlark Guinane (right) tries to sneak away. 1 2. Are Smif-N-Wessun taking that Boot Camp Clique thing a little too seriously? 13. At Def College 
Jam in Washington, D.C., Method Man (with the mike) kicks his rhymes from the crowd, keeping his eyes closed the whole time. 14. Hmmm, a little too much "Back & Forth" 
for Aaliyah? 15. Revlon spokesperson Veronica Webb and her stunning moms chill at the F&M drugstore in their native Detroit. 16. Birthday boy Charlie Brown, of Leaders of 
the New School, looks ready to come back hard with some horrorcore. 17. Janet Jackson and Annabella Sciorra at the book party for R/.P.: Memorial Wall Art, coauthored 
by Sciorra's brother, Joseph (the one in the middle). 18. Changing Faces with some guy. . .wait a minute. It's Al B. Sure! Mimi Valdes 
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m All parents ^ dream of putting their kids 



' in a seat of education. 
In this seat a child 
grows up to be 
a grade "A" student. 
The student dreams of 

academic 
achievement, 

leadership, 
and success. 




^. To help 

-iMM these students, 

the Thurgood Marshall Scholarship Fund provides 
for the brightest, at historically black public colleges 
and universities. Feeding their passion for 
knowledge. And giving them the I ^ I 
power to realize their dreams. I J 

Because The Present Is Our Future. 

Genuine Draft 

Founding Sponsor 

To support the Fund, and for information, call 1-212 878 2221. Or write; Thurgood Morsholl Scholarship Fund, 100 Pork Avenue, New York, N Y. 10017 

© 1995 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wl. 



START STIX&STONZ 

"My bag is stuffed with Perry Ellis, a box of three, and a Bible. Fm ready to raise helir 



Baby, it's cold outside, and I'm hittin' the beachi I 
need a V-8 f ram the heavy workload that comes with 
this business. Delta Air Lines flight 007 has an emp- 
ty seat called 26B, and that one's mine! There's a con- 
vention going on in Florida this weekend for people trying 
to get a slice of industry pie — if you wanna be down like 
Brandy, then this is the place to be. Unless the plane 
blows up or gets hijacked by terrorists, I should be in 
Miami by sundown. 

From big shots to Biggie Smalls, moguls to paper- 
pushers to niggaz who work 
at McDonald's — you name 
it, they'll all be there. I'm ho- 
ping this isn't going to be 
the usual fiasco — none of 
those wild-night fights and 
attempted rape charges. 
This is strictly business, not 
just show business. I'm not 
going to South Beach for 
MC battles or DJ competi- 
tions, just panels, players, 
and pretty girls wearing their 
bare essentials. 

By 10 p.m. last night, my 
bag was stuffed with Perry 
Ellis, twra pairs of Poto shorts. 
Champion underwear, emo- 
tion lotion, a box of three, 
and a Bible. This will be my 
first trip to Florida, so I'm 
ready to raise hell! All the 
arrangements are made, 
and my instnjctions are per- 
fectly clear At appf oximately 
4 a.m., a man with one lip 
rings my doorbell and asks, 
"What is that strange meat 
found inside the wonton?" 
The correct reply is, "Your other lip." He then drives me 
directly to La Guardia where my second contact. Tattoo, is 
waiting to escort me to Miami at exactly 7 a.m. 

I thought my plan was utteriy flawless — until I missed 
the plane! 

First off, I didn't look at the damn ticket and we ended 
up at the wrong airport. After gettin' dissed by the chick at 
the counter, it cost me $55 to take a cab tack to La Guardia 
to catch the next flight out. When I got there, the joint was 
packed! Everything going to Florida was booked solid, but 
I wasn't trying to hear it. "Look, lady, there's a huge con- 
vention in Miami, and I have to get down! Now when is the 



next possible flight?" She didn't even look me in the 
eye. "I'm sorry, sir, but you'll have to be put on standby." 

For those of you who don't know, standby means you 
ain't going no fucking place. So there I stood for the next 
five hours! The only sand I saw was in the airport asfitrays. 
Finally, my contact Tattoo arrived, talking about how he 
got mugged and all the money's gone. Meanwhile, he's 
standing there wearing all this "I Love New 'y'ork" shit from 
the gift shop. Just when I was about to fire his ass, he 
starts pointing up at the ceiling and screaming, "Ay, Bonz! 




De playne! De playne!" All I saw was some Lego model 
shit hanging from a string. "That's plastic, you idiot," I 
said, as I backhanded him. 

Frustrated as hell, I sparked my first Dutch. Last time 
I did that in an airport was back In '92 at "Jack the Rapper." 
I almost blew up the plane while we were refueling in 
Atlanta. Two G-men in suits rolled me out of my seat and 
then took me off the plane for interrogation. If they flipped 
over a joint, just think if I came back with the Florida keys. 

Finally, I got another flight for Saturday morning, so I 
headed back home. Damn, I promised myself I wouldn't 
miss that panel I'm on, not to mention the parties and 



Florida's famous poolside public relations. But the next 
day, I couldn't afford the $35 it cost to change flights 
'cause I'd already gone over budget paying for taxis. The 
situation seemed bleak; there was only one thing left to 
try. Jim, open communication lines to Uhura and patch 
the Dictaphone straight into the main computer; we'll 
have to transmit the interviews straight from Miami to 
VIBE via telephone. On three. . .Go!! 

Hello, Taren Mitchell of Def Jam. this is B6n2, the 
ship's medic! What the hell is going on in South Beach? 

"It's fffllyyy! There's so 
much to do down here. Mi- 
ami is such a dope city — a 
perfect place for a confer- 
ence. 'Jack the Rapper' was 
so hectic and off-the-hook, 
but 'How Can I Be Down' is 
just the opposite. Notxxly's 
on that rah-rati — everyone's 
too busy jet-skiing. Even 
Method Man wanted to try 
it, but why is he out there 
with his coat and clothes 
on?! It's 90 degrees!" 

Hold on baby, put Meth 
on the phone. Hey, Tical, dkJ 
you really jet-ski with your 
clothes on, kid? 

"Hell, yeah!! I wanna die 
with boots and socks and a 
big blunt in my hat! Srrrr- 
ooowwwr 

So how's it hanging? 
"We're lovin' it. Me and 
Jay O. Felony did the Def 
Jam showcase. We came in 
with 'Wu-Tang Clan Ain't 
Nuthin'TaF' Wit,' then hit 
'em with 'What the Blood 
Clot' and finished with 'Bring the Pain' — what a ruckus! 
Then, back at the hotel, people was waiting outside, want- 
ing to freestyle. I'm a real nigga, so I kicked it with 'em — 
laryngitis and all." 

Damn, I wish I was down there with y'all. I really want- 
ed to look out my beachfront window and see you enjoy- 
ing some watersports in a heavy overcoat. To me, that's 
worth standing in line for. Oh well, at least I got the Dutch. 

Just then. Tattoo intenxipted my conversation. "Bonzl 
The men in suits are coming." Oops, time to go. And in 
the words of the Bad News Bears, "Just wait till next yeari" 
I'm outta here. 



This story is about real life as real people have to live it. Some names, places, and other details have been changed to protect the Innocent, the guilty, and the rest of us. 

bonz beach by bonz malone 
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STARTBLACK-OWNED 

An artist brings a high degree of technical skill to his assaults on the racist imagination. 



I was definitely a crayons-and-Play-Doh l<ind of kid," 
recalls Gary Simmons. "I was always drawing my ass 
off. The problem was keeping my shit to the paper. I 
was one of those kids who was constantly drawing on 
the walls and the furniture. What I was really into was 
those Lego building blocks. I used to make these big, 
crazy things. They'd be like little cities. My motherwould 
say, 'Whatthehell is that?' I'dsay, 'This 
is the headquarters of Starbase' or 
something." 

Simmons, 30, still can't stay in one 
place when it comes to making art. 
Conceptual to the max, he'll work with 
any material to get his point across. And 
Simmons's points usually out with the 
slicing wit of a switchblade. Check Mr. 
Klanman , a cast concrete effigy of a Ku 
Klux Klan member posed to resemble 
a lawn jockey (in place of Old Black Joe 
out on the grass, you have Cracker Jack 
dressed in his cross-burning Sunday 
best). Or The Garden of Hate, a onetime 
installation for New York City's Whitney 
Museum at Philip Morris in 1992, which 
replicated a small-town square with an 
azalea an-angement at its center shaped 
like a Klan cross. 

Outside of the Klan motif, there's 
Lineup — an installation that debuted at 
the 1993 Whitney Biennial — in which sev- 
eral pairs of gold-plated sneakers sizes 
10 and up are held for questioning in 
front of a police lineup wall. That same 
show featured Wall of Eyes from Sim- 
mons's series of "erasure drawings" — 
chalk illustrations of visual stereotypes 
that point up the smear job historically 
done on the black image. Bringing a 
high degree of technical skill to his 
assaults on the racist imagination, 
Simmons feels as compelled to make 
beauty as he does social commentary. 

Generally a jovial brother, this six- 
foot-plus visual ten-orist from Laurelton 
Gardens in Queens brings the power- 
move mentality of hoop players and hip 
hoppers to the art game. While growing up, he hung out 
with local graffiteros, but he wasn't down with a particu- 
lar crew. "I was more like a tagger," he says. "1 wasn't 
really so much a piecer. I have mad respect for them 
because those kids have real serious skills, but I'd never 
say I was a graffiti artist. I just liked the excitement. But 
something told me that all the money and hype just 



weren't going to last. It just seemed like being a court 
jester to me, like, 'Let's get the Negroes in here to enter- 
tain us for a little bit.'" 

A graduate of the School of Visual Arts and of Cal Arts, 
these days Simmons is firmly ensconced in the main- 
stream art worid. He has an installation at the Hirshhorn 
in Washington, D.C. until February 12, and a major new 
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BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 

Immons and an "erasure drawing" 



work in the Whitney's Black Male show through March. 
His primary American dealer, Metro Pictures in Down- 
town Manhattan, is planning to host his one-man show 
in March, with exhibitions slated to follow in Paris and 
Los Angeles in the fall. 

Simmons's collectors tend to be whrte, wealthy, priv- 
ileged — and, I would imagine, mad implicated in the an- 



tiracist discourse sublimely raging through his work. How 
he maintains his integrity, independence, and most 
important, his subtlety while working on the art-world 
auction block involves some major trickoknowlogy. When 
a collector buys one of the erasure drawings, for example, 
he's paying a lot of money for a piece that's on the verge 
of disappearing. "You're buying this thing where I'm going 
. to come into your house, draw on your 

■^^^Jm^^ walls, and that's the piece," says Sim- 
* l^f mons. "The work is ephemeral, and if it 

gets erased, Sony, that's it. So I get an 
■MMS^dl empowered moment of drawing on an 
institution's walls, erasing it, and leav- 
ing this nonmark behind me." 

Not surprisingly, Simmons's influ- 
ences are "the infiltrators: Marcel Du- 
champ, Joseph Beuys, CyTwombly, 
David Hammons. The ones who took 
that myth-of-the-crazy-artist thing and 
flipped it on you. Everybody that was 
trying to fuck with you. Those niggas 
were the best for me." Likewise, in his 
own work, Simmons attempts to flip the 
script on his racially charged subject 
matter like a man intent on meditating a 
sucker to death. 

"My strategy," he says, "is about 
stripping emotions out so my work's not 
anchored to one person's experience. 
I think it's egocentric when people say, 
'My life is my art.' My life is not my art, 
you know. I listen to CDs, I go to the mov- 
ies, I watch cable TV like everytxxJy else. 
Where the art comes in is when you 
throw out a question visually that makes 
you rethink something that's in your 
everyday experience. I'm not into snap- 
shots of life; I'm more into the blueprint." 

"Film and music are big influences 
for me," Simmons continues, on a roll, 
"because the way a filmmaker approach- 
es a scene is atx)ut some form of seduc- 
tion. I love Quentin Tarantino. He's the 
king of seduction right now. The key to 
his work — which I like to think relates to 
mine — is that all that violence is muted 
by humor. If I could say I have a tool, seduction is it. In art, 
you can't scream at somebody; it won't work. But if you 
can visually seduce them, then they want to be there. If 
you use seduction as a hook and make it as lush as pos- 
sible — which for me means sampling familiar things — 
then you got 'em in love. Once they're there, then you can 
kick that ass." 



conceptual bomber by greg tate 
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January 16 marks the 
observance of the 
national holiday 
honoring Dr Martin 

Luther King, Jr 
What better way to 
celebrate his birthday 
than by living his 
dream? 

From sunup to 
sundown, let's all 
try to see each person 
as a brother or sister. 
Look for the ways in 
which we are similar, 

not different. 
Learn something new 
about a different 
culture. Commit 
ourselves to a world of 
peace. 

As a company 



dedicated to bringing 
the world closer 
together, AT&T 
supports the ideals of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
On January 16, let's all 
try living them. 
Chances are, it's the 
only present Dr King 
would have wanted 




ixviKtl b> IIk- tislaliofDr. Martin UiiIkt Kins, Jr. I'W5 
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Comedy and chaos in club music 

BRINSLEY EVANS AND E.Z. MYSTIQUE OF UN- 
canny Alliance create more havoc on their own 
than their music does on the dance floor. "We're 
clowns," says Evans. "We're the type of peo- 
ple you bring to your barbecue." 

The campy videos for the three chart- 
ing singles on the group's debut album, The 
Groove Won 't Bite — especially popular on 
the Box — bring to life their peculiar Down- 
town sound: a smokin' blend of pumped- 
up funk grooves, simmering reggae 
vibes, and speaker-thumping back- 
beats. But more than anything else, it's 
the crafty (sometimes raunchy) lyrics on 
"I Got My Education," "Everytrady Up," 
and "I'm Beautiful, Dammitt!" that linger, 
long after the tracks fade away. 

"Miss Thing. Miss Thing, Miss Thing, 
Miss Thing / She had to sell her diamond 
ring / She went on down to Burger King / 
And found they weren't hiring," crowed 
Mystique more than two years ago on Un- 
canny Alliance's first underground an- 
them, "I Got My Education." a homemade 
cut that the pair handed out on cassettes 
until they won a record deal with A&M. 
Credit for those particular lines goes to 
C+C Music Factory's David Cole, who's 
been a close friend of Evans since they met 
at the Sound Factory five years ago. 

Now Evans is responsible forthe writing, 
producing, and mixing, while his model- 
slender partner supplies the voluptuous 
voice and the attitude. Some dance divas 
simply possess voices as big as the sea; 
Mystique sails across the same oceans with 
a speakeasy delivery that snaps like a whip. 
"It's not hardcore rap. It's soft rap," Mystique 
says, her expressive eyes widening. "And Mar- 
tha Wash couldn't have done 'Education,'" 
Evans pipes up. Mystique continues: "Not only 
couldn't she have done that song; she probably 
wouldn't have." 

Most divas aren't trying to be funny, but Mystique 
always knew her calling was a mix of song and wit. 
She also knew, growing up in Queens and then doing 
hair and makeup for years, that she would be "someone 
wonderful." Her first clue came when she met Evans at the 
now defunct Paradise Garage in 1986. The two club kids boo- 
gied their way through Manhattan's famed dance joints: the 
Loft, Gotham's, Bond's, and a few "low-down Puerto Rican clubs." 
Then, four years ago, Evans asked Mystique to become the third 
part of a trio named Uncanny Alliance. When the group disbanded, the 
two stuck together. 

"I grew up in a real Ozzie-and-Harriet family." Evans says, blaming that 
for the rebellious streak that crops up in his comedic club music. "I'll put it this 
way." says Mystique, rolling those eyes. "If he wasn't channeling his energy into this 
positiveness, he'd probably be a serial killer, an ax murderer — God knows what kind of 
terrorist acts he'd he committing. But you know, I'd be along with him." Anderson Jones 
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it's strictly A-list, with SWV, Zhuii, and megaproducerjermaine Dupri in the house. 
Atiio of platinum blond B-giris hang by the bar, surrounded by an admiring crowd. At 
the center of attention stands MaiyJ. Blige in all her ghetto glamour. She wean a tof- 
iee«oloied leather suit and a bleadied shag cut like the one Florentt Henderson used 
to spMt on Tie Brady BauA. And she kxAs phat-not fat. 

As *I Love You,' a ballad iiom her new album. My Lift, fills the room, Mary bops 
around with a champagne gbss in her hand like she'sata block party, almost too excit- 
ed. But as long as she's taking care ofbusiness, what's wrong with having a little fun? 
Andre Harrell, who signed Mary to his label. Uptown Records, and Sean "Puffy" 
Combs, Mary's producer, comanager, and mentor, watch their protegee from across 
the room. "Hi. Howyou doin',* she says over and over, shaking hands. "Nice to meet 
you. Th.inkyou forcomin'." 

This is the newand improved Mar\'J. Bligc. Gone aiC the temper tantrums, waves 
ot depression, and stank attitude. It's been two years since her double-platinum debut 
album. What's l/>e4n?, hit Billhoard'', pop Top lo, and a year since her ftill-length remix 
album blew up the spot. Mar> is 24 years old now, she's in love (with K-Ci Hailey from 
Jodeci), and she's ready to move on. No more playing the banji-bitch role. The title of 
her new single, "Be Happy," tells you all you need to know. 

This around-the -way girl from the projects of Yonkers, N.Y. sparked the world with 
her distinctive brand of new jack swing. With a litde help from Pufiy, she fashioned 
herself as a seductive soul siren who was hard and feminine at the same time. The secret 
of Mary's success may lie in this ability to 
effortlessly combine on>osites. It's more 
than just singing "Hliat smoov shit* over a 
breakbeat or getting shoutoutt&om dope 
MCs on an RkB album. The Queen ofHip 
Hop Soul hat to be someone who can sing 
about all of diis genentim's dashed hopes 
and fallen heroes, somebody who could 
sum up all the joy, pain, and love in one 
song that everybody understands. 

She called her album /l/v/.'/i" because it 
is just that: Mary singing from the heart 
about love, loss, and finally, happiness. 
When she wails, "if you looked at my life 
and see what I've seen," she stirs up feelings 
of being misunderstood that we can all 
relate to. By the time she concludes, "I biow 
it is hard, but we will get by," there's no 
doubting her. Mary sounds like one of us. 
She's nogangsta bitch, but hearing her sing, 
you know she's learned a few hard lessons 
in her life. Song by soulful song, she 
empowers herself, overcoming her insecu- 
rities by sharing them. She serves the warm- 
hearted ghetto flavor Thelma gave us on 
Gmm/ ?!)■«, not the usual pitifiil posturing 
peqietnted in the name of "lealness.* 

When asked about influences, Mary 
speaks ofbladiimisic icoos from another generation: Stevie Wonder, the bley Brothers, 
Gladys Kni^it, Shirley Mmdod^ Al Gieen. *My mother listens to all this starfj^" die 
says, "sol listen to it." There is some new music on Mary's playlist: K-Ci's remake of 
Bobby Womack's 'If You Think You're Lonely Now," the new albums by her remix 
partners Craig Mack and Biggie, and Brandy's "I Wanna Be Down." The sound that 
you hear when Maiy opens her mouth is all this accumulated soul, orchestrated for a 

new generation. 

Two years ago, though, she didn't seem ready to be the voice of a nation. 
Everybody's heard about Man,' doing shows— and not just onstage. The stories of tar- 
diness, cancellations, and general lack of prof essionalism arc endless. Mary was eight 
hours late to one magazine pholo shoot, and threw a fit and walked out of at least one 
more. She conducted interviews where she did as much drinking as talking and acted 
like a zombie on national television. Then there was the concert in London where she 
was so out of it the crowd booed her off the stage. All this may sound like fabulous diva 
drama, but for a young artist, it's more like a plain ol' bad attitude. But nobody ever 
said overnight success would beeasy. 

"I think the whole experience was overwhelming for her," says Harrell. "She wasn't 
ready to be under the microscope in that fashion. Two things can happen when you put 
people in that kind of light before they are emotionally and mentally prepared to han- 
dle it: They either lash out at you, ordsediey totally withdraw from yaa.*With Mary, 
Harrell says, there were actually cases of bodL "But I think now she's found her com- 



fort zone. More important, she realizes in herself that she truly is the star people think 
she is.' 

Starornol; Mary says her problems were not just caused by inexperience. "Nothing 
was right, everything was wrong with my management,' she says of her deal with 
Uptown (whidi was foimeily both her label and her management company). "Alot 
of promises was bein' made. Ihad my hopes on them, my family had hopes on dtem. 
It was makin' me sad when they couldn't get what they wanted." Mary's management 
problems now seem to be a nonissue, for her at least. 

It has been reported that she's now managed by Sugc Knight (the G behind Dre, 
Snoop, and the rest of Death Row's gangsta rap royalty). Harrell refuses to discuss 
rumors that Death Row used physical intimidation to spring Mar\' and lodeci from 
their Uptown management contracts (though Uptown Entertainment's reception 
area is now staffed by Fruitof Islam security). He says Uptown alums Puffy and Steve 
Lucas are Marv 's managers. And whataboutSuge?''l think she decided not to work 
with him," Harrell answers. "On the albimi credits it says Sean Tufiy' Combs and 
Steve Lucas. That's who 1 call." 

Puffy says, "Me and Suge, we close. There were no problems or anything like that. 
He was, like, 'Yo, Puffbrother, ifyou need me, it's all good.' But no, he's not her man- 
ager." A spokesman for Knight calls him a "consultant," but Mary may have come clos- 
er to the mark when she described him to Newsweek as "that guy in the movies who 
goes around getting the bad people-Charles Bronson, right?" 



nrOU'LL NEVER SURVIVE, 
BEING WEAK AS A WOMAN 
IN THIS BUSINESS, 
BECAUSE ITS DOMINATED 
BYMEN.THArSHOW 
PEOPLE LIKE ARETHA 
FRANKLIN LASTED-THEY 
WASN'T HAVIN' IT." 
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t'sanewd«^forMaiy,aboutaweekafier 
the listening party, and she's just back 
finom shooting the ^e Happy* video in 

the Arizona desert. With Method Man 
pumping on the sound system, her black 
Lincoln Town Car drops herandTaureen, 
her 308-pound bodyguard, at the offices of 
Double XXposurc, a pulilu rcl.itions firm 
where Ms. Blige has just finished a 24-week 
artist development course. 

Angelo Ellerbec, the company's presi- 
dent, coached her on interviewing tech- 
niques, personal finance, etiquette, and dic- 
tion. "When her first record came out, I 
knew she wasn't prepared," says Ellerbee. 
"I would hear all the stories and say, 'Why 
do all you people talk about this girl and 
you won't deal vinth it? TeUherf When I met 
her, I said, 'I am the person who dogged 
you. I did it because kids love you and you 
gotu be a role model.* " Mary credits An- 
gdo's 'tougji love" for helpingto urn her 
around. "He gave me a totally new kind of 
life,' she says. "There was a time when I 
wouldn't read nothin',* says the uth-giade 
dropout (who eventually got her GED). 
EUeifaee had heriead books law Zoca Neale 
Huntwi's Their Eyes Were WatdangGodassd Donald S. Passman's ABY<mNieedlo&iom 
ytttmtthe Music Businett, Todqr^s returned to DooUeXXposure for a fko- magazine 
photo shoot; Mary just seems to ftel ctHnfortable here. Angelo taught her how to deal 
with people, but she also learned how to deal with herself "You can't pay attention to 
the negarive," she says. "Or it never goes away. Every time I go to Angelo's, I feel free. 
So I learned to be like that every day." 

After the shoot, Manx's limo drops her at the Parker Meridien Hotel. In the bar, sip- 
ping a Midori sour on the rocks, she talks about her metamorphosis: "1 was nodding off, 
gomg to sleep leather at the shoot |, but I snapped out of it. 1 )ust spoke to that man, 
you know, 1 spoke to the Lord. 1 asked liim ui uke the sleepiness away and give me 
what I need to get through the shoot. And he gave it to me. 

"I definitely feel like 1 came a long way from where I was before," she continues, 
her green cocktail barely touched, "because I was a savage. And when I say I was a sav- 
age, trust me." (Some things she won't discuss, like the scar under her left eye.) The 
thing that changed her, she says, was "wanting to learn, wanting to be somebody .Just 
knowing what my gift is and wanting tocany that out. I was afraid to let people see my 
real feelings. This album lets you know exactly what I'm in tune with." 

For My Life, Mary wrote most of her own lyrics; since they are her words this time 
out, she eiq>resses them with more feeling. Her voice still has that trademark over- 
modulated sound, but it is smoother now.moieoonfklent When she singsTrnGoin' 
Down" (the Rose Royce song fiom die 1976 CirV^soundtracli^ her deliveiy is more 
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powerftil than ever. "On this album I want- 
ed to feel younger," Mary explains. She says 
some of the tracks remind her of her jazz- 
musician father (who taught her to harmo- 
nize, but left when she was four) or of being 
seven years old, singing at the House of 
Prayer Pentecostal Church-in short, times 
when she was happy. "We used to go to 
church all night," Mary recalls. "Everybody 
would be real good to us. I miss that. 

"I was always a deep kinda kid," she says, 
pushing her drink away. "Right now, I'm 
having more fun than I've ever had in my 
life. It's good to be a happy camper. I used 
to be down-and-out. That's all I was, just sad. 
And for what? It takes so much energy to be 
negative." She now puts that energy to bet- 
ter use, propelling her career forward, living 
life more fully, doing the things young sis- 
ters dream of but so seldom experience. 

Mary rolls into New York's Kennedy 
Airport totally exhausted. After be- 
ing photographed for Hype Hair 
and doing a Boxlalk video shoot the day 
before, she had to get up early this morning 
to be in the wedding of her older sister, 
LaTonya, in Yonkers. Mary and La Tonya 
have always stayed close. Without a father 
at home, they used to take care of each oth- 
er while their mother. Cord, worked as a 
nurse. As the maid of honor, Mary wore an 
emerald green evening dress and pumps. 
After the ceremony, as she made her way to 
a red limo, she was mobbed for autographs. 
"It was all my old friends," she says with a 
smile. "Even people I didn't think cared." 

But now she's off to Los Angeles for a 
taping of MTV's Bill Bellamy Variety Show. 
After hotel check-in, the first order of busi- 
ness is to get Mary's nails done. So she, 
Taureen, and hair-and-makeup artist Elaina 
George jump into another limo and head 
forLawndale. Dominique DiPrima's hip 
hop news program, Slreel Science, is on the 
radio. The topic is "Studio Gangstas." Do- 
minique, Eazy-E, Coolio, and MC Eiht are 
speaking their minds, and all this talk of 
"keeping it real" gets Mary talking about all 
the low-budget knockoffs (like SWV, Jade, 
and Xscape) who burst onto the scene after 
Whal's lhe4iif took off. "I feel like they went 
out there and they did their thing and they 
won with it. But the only thing that's going 
to last for a long time is the real," she says. 
"Like they said on the radio, it's gotta be real 
ornothing. If people fmd out it's some fake 
bubble gum shit..." She sucks her teeth. 
"They know when you're frontin' and when 
you're not." 

The car pulls up to the Top Line Nails 
salon. Elaina is sure nobody will recognize 
Mary here-this is where she takes her clients 
Salt-N-Pepa. Tiffany, a young Korean man- 
icurist, soaks Mary's feet in sudsy water and 
then starts to clip and peel off the false nails. 
This is very Mary. In classic black-girl fash- 
ion, she's as comfortable showing off on- 
stage as she is picking from fake "designer" 
nails glued onto big emery boards. "I don't 




have to be a glamour girl everywhere," she 
says, then realizes that the manicurist has 
put six-inch curls of acrylic on her fingers. 
"Wait a minute," she gasps. "I'm not tryin' 
to do the claw." 

"No, no, no, we cut down," Tiffany as- 
sures her, asking what color polish she 
wants. Mary digs into her purse and pulls 
out a bottle of Chanel fingemail polish, still 
in the box with the Si8 price tag on the back. 
It's Rouge Noir Vamp, "my favorite color." 

If you want to understand a woman, 
look at her fingernails. Mary's are long, kin- 
da curled over, and painted a deep, sexy 
color with a sultry French name. All this 
allure begs the question of whom Mary's 
trymg to romance. New songs like "You 
Bring Me Joy," "I Never Wanna Live With- 
out You," and "I'm the Only Woman" cer- 
tainly sound like they were written by a wo- 
man in love. And Mary says she is. "K-Ci is 
my friend, and I love him dearly," she says, 
showing a gold "friendship ring" with a 
good-sized rock on her left ring finger. "He 
makes me feel good. He makes me feel like 
he's there. It's like, you know, talkin' to one 
of my girlfriends. We just be sitrin' around, 
talkin'. We share things like maybe old peo- 
ple that is 60 and married and shit." She 
laughs. "It's real, man." 

Nail mission accomplished, Mary and 
company pile back into the limo to grab 
some jerk chicken and return to the hotel 
before taping. The radio plays "Ladies Night" 
by Kool & the Gang. Mary hangs her hands 
out the car window so her nails can dry. As 
the limo zooms across a Los Angeles free- 
way, nails in the wind, the DJ mixes in a sam- 
ple of a voice repeating "I'm the ultimate." 
It's the perfect soundtrack for a fresh-dipped 
diva on the move. 

The MTV sound studio in Hollywood is 
a huge building filled with electronic 
equipment, cameras, and cords. It's 
also freezing cold. Mary and her entourage 
arrive with all their luggage, hoping to catch 
the red-eye flight and be home tomorrow 
morning. But the Bill Bellamy show starts 
taping at 8:00 p.m. and the flight leaves at 
10:00 p.m. 

It's time for Mary to try a run-through. 
Chuckii Booker, who was musical director 
for Janet Jackson's Rhythm Nation tour, 
cues up the band. Mary sips hot tea with 
honey and lemon as a funky-bass-and- 
strings version of "Be Happy" plays. Sud- 
denly, in a voice that's even more powerful 
in person than on wax, Mary belts out, 
"How can I love somebody else / If I can't 
love myself enough?" She's dope, but the 
backup singers are off. The producer wants 
to try again. 

"Just feel it, go with it," Mary tells the 
singers, waving her arms. After she harmo- 
nizes with them, they're ready to try again. 
The band starts up, and Mary throws down. 
"That beat is phat," says Bellamy, dancing 
around backstage. "It's going to make the 
crowd want to get up." But the backup 



PUFFY ON MARY: "I know wtiat she's thinking, and she knows what I'm thinking." Puff Daddy 
(left) has said. '"It's more than just a brother/sister thing. It's a friendship thing." 




REAL LOVE: Mary and Jodeci S K-Ci sang the touching duel "I Don't Want to Do Anything" on 
MTV's Uptown Unplugged in 1 993. 
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cians give the go-ahead. She waits backstage, 
not sure how it went. The assistant producer 
confirms her fears: The sound was off, and 
the cameras couldn't see her face because her 
hat was pulled down so low. "It you're okay 
with it, you can go," he says, "but we'd like to 
do it again." Mary stands there contemplat- 
ing. "Can we do it again?" she asks Lucas. 
"Whatever you want," he says. 
"Let's do it again." 

This time when the music starts, Mary 
bops out hard and gives it all she's got. She 
pimps across the stage like someone out of 
Superjly, looks into the camera, and pushes 
her hat back so you can see those glossy lips 
sing. The audience is on its feet, and Rosie 
Perez is in front, screaming, "You^o, girl!" 
When it's over, Mary walks offthe stage, ask- 
ing how it went. "Fabulous." "Fierce." "We 
got it," the producer yells. "You can go." 

It's all good, except that the second take 
cost her 20 minutes. The red-eye is out. 
"That's okay," Mary says, laughing. "Now 
we have time to find where those backup 
singers live." She's kidding, of course; that's 
the old Mary talking. It may seem easier to 
catch the red-eye, to take a day off, to sleep- 
walk through interviews and act salty-but 
now she knows it's not supposed to be easy. 
"I'm trying," she says, "to do the best that 
Mary can do." □ 
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singers still aren't quite right. Without miss- 
ing a single note of her lead, Mary walks over, 
gives them a scolding look, and sings their 
part along with them. Afterward, Mary takes 
the women into her dressing room and drills 
them for 45 minutes. 

"You'll never survive, being weak as a 
woman in this business,' she says later, "be- 
cause it's dominated by men. That's how peo- 
ple like Aretha Franklin lasted-and they're 
still around. They wasn't havin' it, you know?" 

By now, things are running late. It's 8:45, 
and Lucas is worried about catching the 
flight. Mary is fifth on the lineup, which also 
includes Rosie Perez, Baywalch babe Yasmine 
Bleeth, and Coolio. Two Chinese contor- 
tionists from a traveling circus called Cirque 
du Soleil are scheduled to go on before Mary, 
but Lucas manages to get her bumped up on 
the schedule. 

Chuckii strikes up the band, and the 
crowd goes wild as Mary walks onstage in an 
iridescent blue military uniform, knee-high 
boots, and a blue velvet po'boy cap. After 
thanking her audience, Mary gets down to 
business-rolling B-boy-style, blowing that 
voice like nobody's business. At one point, 
the backup singers mess up and Mary rolls 
her eyes. But when she finishes, the room is 
vibrating with energy. 

Still, Mary can't leave until the techni- 






Craig Mjck is nuking his shots. Maybe it's because he's happy at Mr. Cue Bilhards 
near Brentwood, Long Island, where he spends time with his boys whenever he 
can. Or maybe he's just a good player. Obviously, he's a good MC. The single "Flava 
in Ya Ear" (from his debut album, ProjccI: Funk tin WorU) stayed on top ot the charts 
tor months. Between Mack's stop-and-start How and Easy Mo Bee's hypnotic groove, 
the song was truly brand-ncw-that ol' robotic, luturistic-type shit. 

But only a lew years ago, Craig Mack was just another kid among thousands dream- 
ing of MC f ame. Lois of rhymesmcn came from Brentwood-the best known being Biz 
Markie and F.PMD. Back in the day, when no one was trying to get with Craig-the-wan- 
nabe-rapper. Biz gave him inspiration. Craig refers to him as an uncle. "1 seen people 
dissing Biz," he says, "and they did the same to me. I used to get comments on how ugly 
I was, kids throwin' stuff ai me. I just hung out by myself ." But even with people caus- 
ing him drama, he maintained: "Like how a person with only one arm deals with their 
life-it's a horrible thing, but they deal with it." 

At 17, Craig achieved local notoriety as MC Ez with the 1987 single "Get Retard- 
ed/Just Rhymin." But his label. Sleeping Bag Records, folded, and Craig found him- 
self back dl st|UJrc ol\c. I Ic graduated from Brentwood Ross I ligli Sclujol, but didn't 
want to go to college or get a full-time job; he wanted to rhyme. Needless to say, his 
parents were bugging. 

Then Parrish Smiih fiom EP.MDotTered him a gigon the infamous 1992-93 Hit Squad 
tour, which also featured Redman and Dasl-I-X. Craig earned bags, cleaned the tour bus, 
and did other menial tasks. But even on the road, he was still the kid who got kicked around. 
"Das EFX were the only brothers on the tour that was cool with me," he says. And when 
he returned f rom the road, Craig's parents kicked him 
out because he was "not accomplishing 
anything." 



"Some birds fly otfthe tree limb just by their mothers telling them," he says matter- 
of-faclly. "Some birds, like me, need a little push." 

From that point, Craig Mack lived in the streets. He often slept in the woods on 
Spur Drive North in Brentwood, sneaking into a clubhouse built by someone he knew. 
Then he heard that Alvin Toney, a fomierEPMD bodyguard, was looking for him. Toney 
was starting a management and production company, and remembered Craig had skills. 
On the Hit Squad tour, Toney used to lell deal-seeking kids in hotel lobbies that if they 
could battle Craig and win, he'd take them to meet 1-PMD. Craig never lost. 

Craig met up with Toney, who introduced him to Bad Boy Entertainment president 
Sean "Pufty " Combs last year outside Mecca, a New York City nightclub. Craig kicked 
a freestyle, and Puffy ofTered to sign him-as long as he agreed to rhyme on the remix 
of Mary I. Blige's "You Don't Have to Worrv'." That guesi spot was compared to Redman 
and Busia Rhymes, but by now it's evident that Craig has a flava all his own. 

Listening to Pmjtcl: Funkik World, it's apparent riiat Craig is a TV' kid. "Just like Uniblab / 
Robotic kicking flab" is how "Flava in Ya Ear" opens. When he wrote the song, 
Craig says, he was watching d /cisoii) episode in which Uniblab, a new Spaicly 
Sprockets robot, goes crazy. 

Aside from TV, the other main influence on Craig is God. The most haunting song 
on ihealbum-theonly one whose lyrics arc primed on the CD insert-is tailed "NX'hen 
God Comes," a wake-up song to the hip hop generation that Craig wrote in 20 minutes. 
"It's like Jesus put his hand on the back of my head," he says, "and 1 just started writing." 
Though he makes his relationship with God no secret-he prays several times a day in 
hotel rooms, bathrooms, parking lots, wlierever-Craig's quick to point out that he's 
not a preacher. "The Lord is on his way," he says. "It's yourt)ption to follow him." 

Craig has h.id his share of hard times, but maybe now, better things are in store. He 
admires Robert De Niro and Tom Hanks, and he'd eventually like to pursue an acting 
career. But for now, Craig says it's all good. "I'll sign every autograph. I'll shake everj- 
h.tnd, I'll smile at everyone," he says, lining up a shot at Mr. Cue. "I can't take things 
for granted." □ 
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Paul was the mayor of Port-au-Prince, a onetime Aristide 
ally, and was rumored to be the U.S. choice to succeed him 
in the presidency. They embraced. Said one Haitian art 
dealer, watching the scene on the news, "Those are the 
most unhappy men in Haiti today." 

Don't be fooled, though; Aristide has walked into a 
very difficult situation. Although he now has only about 
a year remaining to his term, the Haitian people have 
pinned their hopes for a brighter future on him. He is, 
after all, the first freely elected, democratic president in 
their 190-year history. Yet he must govern a country whose 
recalcitrant army and police are in tatters and are thor- 
oughly discredited by human rights abuses during the past 
three years, a country that's occupied by a massive foreign 
military force over which he has no control. In other 
words, no matter what Aristide decides or his government 
decrees, he has no means available to enforce the law. 

For many people-not just his political rivals-the 
arrival of Aristide in Haiti had an imaginary quality. "I 
kept rubbing my eyes and lookingat the TV," said Johnny, 
one of the street orphans whom Aristide had helped sup- 
port when he was a lowly parish priest. "News that is too 
good is scary." Members of the Haitian economic elite, 
who backed the coup against Aristide, were also in shock. 



Dartmouth College. Before the crowd, he seemed him- 
self like a student-small, intense, bespectacled. Like a true 
polirician, he told them the same joke he'd told in L.A., 
and got the same laugh, the same ovation. "Now, Haitian 
people like to tell a joke," he said. "But remember, it's just 
a joke. Let me tell you the joke. It goes like this: Why are 
there no coups d'etat in the United States?" 

He waited a bit and sized up his crowd like a stand-up 
comic. Then he delivered the punch line; "The answer is: 
Because there is no American embassy in the U.S." He 
allowed space for a laugh. 

"/do not say this," he said, and paused for another beat 
as people began to laugh harder, many just getting the 
punch line, others amused at his mock attempt to put dis- 
tance between himself and the content of what he was say- 
ing. "Remember, it's just a joke, just a joke, just a joke. . . ." 
He beamed as the laughter burst out around him. 

Aristide has not had a lot of laughs during the past three 
and a half years. Summarily ousted from the presidency 
of Hairi in a bloody coup in September 1991, he lived in 
the capital of the United States for almost the entire peri- 
od of his exile, negotiating the terms of his eventual return 
to Haiti with the Organization of American States, the 
U.N., the U.S. State Department, and the Clinton admin- 



trol about 90 to 95 percent of the economy) has kept itself 
in power over the mostly dark-skinned ma jority by means 
of a cruel system of economic exploitation that only bare- 
ly resembles capitalism. Some sociologists have called it 
a "kleptocracy." 

He was also a liberation theologian, part of the pro- 
gressive wing of Haiti's deeply divided Roman Catholic 
Church. The church, which has long allied itself with 
Haiti's aristocracy, tried to silence Aristide. With tacit Vat- 
ican approval, its hierarchy kicked him out of his church, 
accusing him of preaching "class struggle" and forbidding 
him from saying public mass. The Salesian order expelled 
him in 1988, six years after his ordainment. Finally, Aristide 
agreed to leave the priesthood last November, amid 
renewed tensions between him and the church leadership. 

During the times that he was silenced and secluded, 
Creole graffiti would suddenly appear on the walls of Port- 
au-Prince, encouraging him to come out and talk. And he 
often did. Aristide was an accomplished speakerwho could 
rabble-rouse with the best of 'em. In Creole, he was fero- 
cious and poetic. In utterly fluent French-more than 80 
percent of Haitians don't speak that language-he was a 
politician: clever, legalistic, and logical. (With his limit- 
ed English in the Llnited St.itcs. he seemed almost docile.) 




FROM PRIEST TO PRESIDENT: Before Father 
Aristide was elected to run Haiti's government 
(only to be forced out by a military coup seven 
montfis later), he was a parish priest who had a 
hands-on relationship with his people. 



Haiti's churches often serve as refuges for orphaned 
street boys. Aristide was like an older brother to 
many of the kids in his St. Jean Bosco Church. One. 
Waldek Filitsert (pictured here), has managed to get 
an education, with AristKle's direction. 



After an assassination attempt in 1987. Aristide is 
helped from an ambulance to a phvate hospital in 
Port-au-Prince. The roadblock shoot-out at 
Freycmeau was |ust one of many attempts on his 
life, but this time, he suffered only from fatigue. 



Aristide was the closest thing to a rock star in 
pre-coup Haiti. At his last presidential campaign 
raity in December 1990. he tosses a bouquet of 
flowers to a crowd of thousands as a symbol of his 
love for the people. 



"We just hope that he keeps a level head," said one Haitian 
businessman. "We hope he has changed." 

xile is always awkward, but since he fled 
his country three and a half years ago, 
Aristide has popped up in some very 
unlikely places. It was jarring to see him 
in LA. in the spring of 1993 at the glitzy 
headquarters of the Creative Artists 
Agency in a plush, highly air-condi- 
tioned screening room. Wearing a well- 
tailored suit, striped tie, and gold 
watch, he spoke before a crowd that included Dionne 
Warwick, Gregory Peck, Danny Glover, and Mary 
Steenburgen. Oddly, Aristide seemed like another 
Hollywood celebrity-fascinating, idiosyncratic, charming. 
The movie stars laughed uproariously at his one joke. And 
they gave him a standing ovation. 

A year later, Aristide addressed the student body of 




istration's special envoys. "Negotiating is not something 
he really enjoys," says Renald Clcrisme, a former Haitian 
Roman Catholic priest and a confidant of Aristide. Says 
Taylor Branch, author of Parling the Waters— i history of 
the American civil rights movement-and a new friend to 
Aristide in Washington, "He's not savvy and ruthless 
enough as a politician. He's a religious scholar on a mis- 
sion, and he sometimes seems disengaged from politics. 
He has no love of private understandings and [behind- 
the-scenes] maneuverings." 

He's not exactly Washington's favorite kind of demo- 
crat either. Foryears before Haitian dictatorJean-Claude 
"Baby Doc" Du valier (son of the infamous Francois "Papa 
Doc" Duvalier) fell in 1986, Aristide was one of the few 
outstanding leaders of the opposition, at a time when 
being in the opposition— even if you were a priest— meant 
risking imprisonment and torture, if not death. He was a 
self-styled socialist in a country where the mostly light- 
skinned elite (1 to 3 percent of the population, who con- 



The U.S. embassy, in cables to Washington, used to call 
him a "radical firebrand." 

Haitians from the slums who had heard him preach in 
person and poor peasants in the countryside who had heard 
him over the radio used to say that he was the only man in 
Haiti brave enough to speak the truth. And when the time 
came in 1986, and Duvalier left, and the faces of the regime 
changed, he was among the first to point out the obvious 
to a skeptical international media. "Duvalier has gone," he 
told me two days after Baby Doc got onto a U.S. cargo jet 
headed for France. "But Duvalierism is still in place. What 
we have now is Duvalierism without Duvalier." 

During the roller-coaster years after Jean-Claude 
Duvalier fell, it was easy to see that Aristide had the one 
ingredient missing from so many of Haiti's political class; 
integrity. "He was the Haitian people's ideal of democ- 
racy, made flesh," says Clerisme. "For them, he repre- 
sented the only moral authority." As far as the Haitian 
people were concerned, Aristide had one goal; to over- 
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turn the banquet table of privilege in Haiti and ensure that 
every Haitian eat decently and live a decent life. Aristide's 
mission was, as he likes to repeat, to lift the Haitians out 
of misery, to poverty. This was never a message that sat 
well with the elite. "He wants to destroy the business class," 
a member of the upper class told me during Aristide's first 
try at the presidency. "He will stop at nothing." 

"They say I was preaching revolution because I argued 
for food for all Haitians," Aristide says in his own defense. 
"This is not revolution, or shouldn't be. The elite should 
want that as much as I do." But Haitians have a way of fol- 
lowing things to their inevitable, logical conclusions. "If 
you feed every Haitian decently," Clerisme points out, 
"then you have already redistributed wealth in Haiti to some 
extent. Also, with food in their bellies and literacy lessons, 
the Haitian people will not be so easy to control. The elite 
understands what this simple matter of food means. They 
don't like it, because they understand its implications." 

The difference between priest and politician isn't nec- 
essarily stark, and for Aristide, his work as a priest was polit- 
ical and the ambience around him was always like that 
of a rally. When there was political unrest, crowds by the 
thousands would gather in front of the church on the 
Grande Rue, I'ort-au-Princc's main street, lo begin their 



allowed to scatter th rough the congregation before mass, 
and beg and tease people into giving them money. 

"This is their real life," Aristide would say, when criti- 
cized for his methods with the boys. "It would be irre- 
sponsible for me to give them a little money and food for 
five years, and then when they are adults, to let them go 
unprepared back into the worid. No church will support 
them forever. This is Haiti, and they must learn to deal 
with what really exists here. I don't want to give them a false 
sense of what the world holds. I want them to know how 
bad things are in Hairi and to address those problems." 

t was hard to remember what Aristide had done 
for Haitians after he was overthrown. So much 
ofwhat he'd built had been torn down by then. 
Paramilitary goons had burned down that little 
church while Aristide was saying mass, two years 
before he ran for president. The big house where 
he moved after his church was destroyed and 
where he used to meet with groups ot peasants, 
the unemployed, factory' workers, market ladies, 
and students, was burned too and looted. 
Aristide's new orphanage was attacked and burned, even 
though he had canirily rented a place for it in Pacol, a 



on the road-to L.A., to Dartmouth, to Paris, to Geneva, to 

Mandela's inaugurauon in South Africa. 

During the negotiations among the U.S., the U.N., and 
the O.A.S., U.S. officials really had to struggle to convince 
themselves that they wanted Aristide back in power and 
the generals' cabal out. "The Americans find him hard to 
understand, because he is not simple, he's not American, 
and he's not a politician," says Clerisme. "His weakness- 
es are the results of his strengths. One of his faults, indeed, 
is his power, which is charismatic and perhaps too ideal- 
istic. But he can't behave any other way. Like any prophet, 
he is very subjective, very convinced ofwhat he's doing. 
For him to change his beliefs, that would be worse than 
suicide, he is so certain of his own ideas. Although he 
has become more tolerant, to change would-as far as he's 
concerned— be equivalent to betraying his mission." Says 
Raymondjoseph, editor of the conservative Hainan week- 
ly Haiti Oliserc'iitt-nr md a critic of Aristide, "He believes 
he has the gospel truth, and anyone who disagrees with 
him must be cast aside." 

One aspect of the battle that made Washington and 
exile particulariy grueling for Aristide was the deluge of 
deeply personal criticism that was unleashed on him by 
conservative Haitians living in the United States, by con- 




Days before his presidential inauguration. Aristide 
steadies himseff in a door^vay after viewing ttie 
charred remains of four boys' t)odies at an orpfian- 
age he established. The previous night, a firebomb 
destroyed the area where they slept. 



On February 7. 1991 at the Legislative Palace in 
Port-au-Pnnce. Aristide is sworn in as the first 
democratically elected president in Haiti's 190- 
year history. He received an overwhelming majority 
of the popular vote: 67 percent. 



Later that day. Aristide ascends the National 
Palace stairs with General Herard Abraham to 
make his first speech as president. Hundreds of 
thousands pack the streets and the front lawn to 
hear him. 



Three and a half years later, President Aristide 
stands in his office after returning to Haiti with the 
^ help of the U.S. military. The rooster on his desk is 
the symbol of the movement he founded, Lavalas 
(Creole for "flash flood" or "avalanche"). 



demonstrarions. In Hairi, Father Arisride was the closest 
thing to a rock star. People never left him alone, and he 
loved it. He used to call it le baiti d'amour ("the bath of 
love"). His friends at school, and then his congregation, 
and then all of Haiti, called him Titid, an affectionate 
baby-talk shorteningof his surname that also implies cute- 
ness and smallness. The crowd of his congregants was 
always Father Aristide's best friend. 

His church was full ot small orphan boys, tough kids 
from the street, potential petty criminals, potential 
denizens of Hairi's notoriously filthy and cruel prisons, 
potential members of Hairi's paramilitary forces, poten- 
tial drug addicts. Often Haiti's churches were a refiage for 
such children, but in other parishes the boys were dressed 
in uniforms and given small change allowances and kept 
under tight rein. Not under Pere Aristide. He was a priest, 
and so he inspired the boys' respect, but he also seemed 
like an indulgent older brother. His boys were allowed 
to continue making their lives from the street. They were 



well-to-do secrion of Port-au-Prince where his neighbors 
were human rights organizations, politicians, doctors, 
and accountants. 

For three years after he was ousted, all the people who 
used to gather around him, who used to pat him on the 
head or kiss him on both cheeks or scamper around at his 
feet-even those tough street kids-were hunted down and 
killed, or fled to exile, or were shut into prisons, or went 
into hiding, or simply found themselves eking out a desti- 
tute existence with no hope. Aristide himself was living in 
a small, dark apartment in downtown D.C. One friend called 
it his "gerbil cage." There he would spend long hours alone, 
playing guitar, wriring Creole poetry, finishing his doc- 
toral thesis in psychology, talking to friends in Hairi by tele- 
phone, and waiting. Waiting to talk to American officials, 
waiting for meerings with President Clinton, wairing to see 
if the U.S. and the international community would stand 
by him and help to return him home. The only time he got 
that crowded old Haitian feeling is when he took his show 



servatives in the U.S. Congress, by the State Department 
(including the U.S. embassy in Port-au-Prince), and by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. "I don't even listen to this," 
he says when asked how he feels about characterizations 
of himself— rigid, unbending, and intransigent, to say noth- 
ing of nutty, violent, and psychopathic— presented in the 
U.S. media. "They do what they do, and they say what they 
say, for their own reasons. It would be foolisli to let tliis 
affect me personally, since the reasons for these lies are 
political, not personal." 

One charge that stuck and did damage was the allega- 
tion that Aristide condoned violence, especially the prac- 
tice of "necklacing"— putring a tire around a victim's neck 
and setting it on fire-that had become popular in Haiti 
in the late '80s. Aristide gave a famous speech two days 
before the coup d'etat against him that seemed to wink at 
this pracrice. Although he was explicitly talking about the 
Haitian constitution, many people thought he was refer- 
ring to the necklace when he called the document "a beau- 
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tiful instrument" that "looks good and smells sweet." 
Incidentally, not one of Aristide's political rivals or ene- 
mies was nccklaced during his pre-coup regime. 

Why would he say such a thing? Aristide has always 
believed in what he calls "legitimate self-defense." His 
explanation: "If men come at you armed with machine 
guns and riot gear and tear gas and bayonets, and all you 
have is a little pile of stones in a comer of your house, then 
you are perfectly within your rights as a human being if 
you try to save yourself by throwing those little stones at 
the men. You probably can't save yourself in this way, but 
at least you must try." Machetes and tires are merely oth- 
er homely weapons in the people's arsenal, according to 
this analysis. And they didn't save the Hainan people from 
the coup d'etat. No one even had a chance to use them, 
the coup was so brutal and well organized. At least 300 
people were killed by the Hairian army in the first hours 
of Aristide's ouster. 

Being willing to die, of course, also means being willing to 
fight. Aristide's political movement had been christened 
Lavalas-meaning "flash flood" or "avalanche"-for his ability 
to bring out oceans of people and for his sweeping support. In 
those moments before the coup, he was hoping to invoke Imnilm 
once again, and was uiging it to display its power. 



understand it. They are happy right now just to know that 
1 am back in Haiti, that I am in the palace, and that I am 
alive. That's enough for now." Two days after arriving, he 
attempted to drive through the crowd outside the palace 
in his limousine with his American military guard, and 
the crowd fell on his car as if he were the Messiah. He 
was mobbed, literally. The car could not move. After two 
minutes of panic among his security people, the limo 
backed up into the palace grounds and took the rear exit. 
As Aristide said afterward, laughing, "Ltwalas tedesann.' 
The flood descended. 

However his relationship with the people develops, 
his return has completely changed the way life is lived in 
Port-au-Prince. Before, everyone was ofl^ the streets by 7:30 
or 8-the "unofficial curfew," it was called. After nightfall, 
paramilitary gangs came out and wreaked havoc. Now 
people are on the streets until they feel like going home. 
Nightclubs and discos and little eateries are busding; street- 
side card and domino games are once again the norm, 
even until late, and even in the slums. The quality of life 
has changed, not just because the embargo has been lift- 
ed, not just because the American soldiers are there. The 
quality of life has changed for what Aristide would call 
"spiritual" reasons: Haiti has her democracy back. 



nocrats and professionals will come from the vast pool of 
talent represented by the Haitian diaspora, those Hairians 
who fled the Duvaliers' and subsequent terrors, and have 
been trained abroad. Many such people have already 
begun returning to Haiti-a Haitian pundit dubbed the 
reinstated daily American Airlines flight into Haiti the 
"brain train." But Aristide will have to walk a fine line 
between awarding desperately needed jobs to people many 
perceive as "foreigners," and giving them to the Haitians 
who stayed and suffered during the bad times. 

risride has agreed to step down at the 
end of his five-yearterm, in February 
1996. Will he keep to that agreement 
and serve as a transitional figure 
between dictatorship and democra- 
cy? Will his role as spokesman of the 
poor and voice of the voiceless and 
symbol of democracy be enough to 
satisfy him, without the day-to-day 
ability to wield political power? 

"His role in history is yet to be determined," says Anne 
Fuller, associate director of the National Coalition for 
Haitian Refugees, a New York- and Port-au-Prince-based 





LIFE DURING PEACETIME: Euen after the arrival of U.S. military 
peacekeeping forces. Haitians have had to contend with random 
street violence. This Port-au-Prince man, accused of being a pro- 
dictatorship attach^, has been beaten with rocks and clubs by an 
enraged crowd. 

ne drawback of Aristide's popularity 
today in Haiti is thai he's no longer 
able 10 move among the people. 
Indeed, for his own security, he's 
hardly able to get near them. On the 
day of his return, he addressed his 
people from a distance of about 150 
yards, he on the steps of the palace, 
they behind the fence surrounding 
its lawns. He was protected by a three-sided bulletproof 
shield weighing 2,000 pounds (like the one the pope uses) 
that was brought in for the occasion by the American 
forces. The press corps called it the "plastic coffin." 

But Aristide believes that the new physical distance 
between himself and the people cannot come between 
them spiritually. "The Haitian people and 1 live in such 
intimacy that even when I am far from them, I am in their 
hearts, and they in mine," he says. "It is a relarionship that 
few can understand, really. I myself do not completely 




Hundreds of murals were painted by Aristide supporters around the 
country to celebrate the president's triumphal return from a three- 
year exile. This bright, colorful wall in the capital's Cit6 Soleil stum 
presents an especially hopeful picture of cooperation between Haiti 
and the United States. 

Life has begun again, it's true. But the long-term fijture 
seems unsure. There is no educational system in Haiti, 
no healthcare system. The roads are potholed and pitted. 
Garbage pickup virtually ceased under the military regime, 
and now children are earing reftise from a filthy dump near 
the harbor. ("The garbage is better since the Americans 
arrived," one ragged boy at the dump told me, displaying 
a small collection of discarded U.S. Army meals-ready-to- 
eat packages.) Aristide is busily setting up a government; 
appointing ministers; meeting with the O.A.S., the U.N., 
and international human rights organizations; and dis- 
cussing economic aid packages with financial institutions 
like the World Bank and the Intemarional Monetary Fund. 
But Haiti's most pressing need (besides a working econo- 
my) is a judicial system that works, and it's unclear whether 
Aristide can get such a system RincUoning within the year 
or so he has remaining in his term. Where in Haiti are the 
untainted members of the legal profession? 

Arisude's great hope is that many of Hairi's future tech- 



City dumps are now popular places for Haiti's poor to forage 
for anything they can find. And with the GIs around, the gartjage 
is better than ever. In one Port-au-Prince dump, trash fires bum 
as a hungry street boy eats from a just-found packet of American 
military food. 

human rights group. "If he survives, he could be like a 
Mandela for Haiti. He has the possibility to create, out 
of the ashes of the coup d'etat and the vast divisions in 
Haiti, a country that will begin to work better. But the 
hatred and the divisions are so great there that people are 
accused ofbeing traitors if they seek compromise. Perhaps 
as someone with such integrity and popularity, Aristide 
can be the one-as Mandela has been-to conciliate and 
compromise. He may be the only one." 

When all is said and done, Aristide is above all an incur- 
able optimist. Asked about the pitfalls that await his gov- 
ernment, he replies, "Well, I'm back, aren't I? Getting back 
here wasn't easy. It didn't happen fast. But it happened, 
and we made it happen-the Haitian people and my gov- 
ernment. If we could manage that miracle, I have no doubt 
that we can at least begin to build a foundation for a new 
Haiti. We may not get to the top floor or the roof, and 
some rain may get us wet on stormy days, but Haiti's 
weather is mostly sunny." □ 
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VIBE: You urrile a lot about- 
Bony White: Love. 
VlBE:Love- 
BW: Always. 

There's a slight drizzle coming from the Brussels sky. 
Headphones are sending messages of love to my 
mind as I drag my bags up to a long line of light blue 
Mercedes-Benz taxicabs. "The Stanhope Hotel," I say, 
throwing luggage into the trunk while White whispers 
sweet ecstasies through my set, transforming the bumpy 
cab ride— even though it's morning— into a Saturday Night 
Fever dream. The driver is an older man with thinning 
gray hair. He asks if it's my first time in the capital of 
Belgium, and I nod my head. 

After setting my bags on the shiny white marble floor 
of the Stanhope, a thin blond woman with a crooked 
smile directs me to a room that has the dreamy appeal 
of a painting by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. I open the 
huge windows and see two shabbily dressed men stand- 
ing on the wet sidewalk across from the hotel. With an 
Arabic accent that crashes through the eariy-morning 
silence, one yells up to me, "Is Barry White staying there? 
Is he?" 

"I'm sorry," I say, "but I have no idea where Barry 
White is staying." 

"I've lost my job this year," he says. "I have no work. 
All I want to do is meet Barry White." In the cold, his 
voice breaks. I quietly close the window. 



"When I started school," WTiite says, "my father saw my 
birth certificate and noticed my mother's surname on it. 
Well, he just scribbled out 'Carter* and wrote in his own, 
'White.' " 

Barry ended up going to jail when he was 15 for steal- 
ing a bunch of tires from a lot. He roamed with a gang 
called the Businessmen-packing an iron punch, not a 
9 mm. "Whetherwe was dancing, fighring, or just sitfing 
around the park smoking bush or drinking wine," White 
says, taking a long drag from his cig, "we was taking care 
of business." He was taking care of other kinds of busi- 
ness too, making love for the first time at 14. At Los 
Angeles' Exposition Park, in the daytime. "She was my 
girifriend," he says, "and later became my wife and my 
first four children's mother. But I wasn't interested in .ill 
that shit when I was young-making love 
and screwing in the back of the car. I was 
interested in music, gangbanging, and 
church. I had a lot of things on my mind." 

But this is more than three decades lat- 
er, in a tearoom at the Stanhope, a place 
filled with paintings in gilt frames and 
thick rugs. White, sitting in a heavy oak 
chair, leans to pull a crystal ashtray across 
the egg-shaped glass table. He's got small 
moles near his eyes. "Gangbangers were, 
and are, like family to each other," he says, 
using his big hands when he speaks. "And 
in some cases, closer than families. People 



Little More Baby." Barry White's arrangements were oth- 
erworldly. His grooves were the soul seduction that high- 
heeled boys and sequined girls would soon call disco. 
His voice washed onto the shores of romantic pop like 
hot, bubbly bathwater. His were sweaty, sexy anthems, 
fijil of strings that seemed to arrive via moonbeam. Plus, 
those lyria. 

"A lot of people make love in one way," White says 
of the topic he visits with each and every song. "A freak 
loves to make love in many ways," he continues, laugh- 
ing. "No whuppings with belts and spanking and all that 
shit. But being creative with making love. Taking time. 
Men like to rush and get off, and don't give a shit if they 
get the lady off or not. I am not," he says, 'that human 
bcim>. 1 cm look ,it ,1 wom.in, before I m.ike love to her. 



'I wasn't interested in screwing in 
the back of the car. When I was young, I 
was interested in music, gangbanging, and 
church. I had a lot of things on my mind. 



Barry White is dark as night and serious as a crack 
heart attack. After 35 years in show business, he's 
back in a huge way. His new album, 7he Icon Is Love, 
is leapfrogging up every chart it's on, and as of this writ- 
ing, "Practice What You Preach" is the No. i single on 
the R&B charts-his first chart topper in 17 years. Plus 
White's all on Tl)e Latt Show With David Letterman, the 
morning radio talk shows-he's back like the mack he's 
been from day one. 

On this day, though, the big-boned Romeo is back- 
stage at the cavernous Vorst Narional Theatre in Bmssels. 
He doesn't want his crew to know he's there yet, wants 
to see how they're doing when he's not there to wave the 
baton. So White lounges on a large equipment case- sur- 
rounded, as always, by a cloud of cigarette smoke (he has 
a three-pack-a-day habit)-and listens to his mulficultural 
band rehearse the Afrodisiac classic "Love's Theme." The 
track rages with intensity 21 years after its debut, still melts 
hearts like scented candles. White, clad in black raw- 
silk garments, seems pleased. 

Earlier in the day, over a breakfast of smoked fish, 
croissants, and coffee. White's manager, Ned Shankman, 
talked about the beginnings of their 19-year relationship. 
"When I first met him," said Shankman in his sandpa- 
peiy voice, "there were holes in Barry's shoes the size of 
quarters." 

Barry Eugene White was bom in Galveston, Texas, 
because his mother, Sadie Marie Carter, had extended 
a visit with relatives there. Back in California— he was 
raised in Watts— White's father wasn't married to Sadie 
Marie. He lived across town but was around often. 



don't understand young people's finstra- 
tion. The greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to young folks is rap music. It gives 
them an outlet to express their frustra- 
tion—and get it out of them." 

By the time i960 rolled around. White 
was looking to let his teenage frustrations 
out in a diff erent way. He'd been seduced 
by the sound of the piano when he was 
five years old-heard his mama playing 
"Moonlight Sonata" on a used upright 
she'd paid $50 for. "It was so beautiful, 
watching that Taurus queen play that 
piano," he says, remembering, and adds 
that to this day, he can't read or write 
music. "My mother tried to teach me the 
scales, but I told her I wanted to learn it my way. One ot 
the greatest gifts she gave me was when she said okay." 

When some of his running buddies from John Adams 
Junior High formed a harmony group callt-d llic Up- 
fronts, White sang, of course, bass. They even recorded 
a song called "Little Girl." White's mom still h.is a copy. 
After the Upfronts, he joined a quartet called the Atlan- 
tics, then played drums for Jackie Lee. "With the excep- 
tion of strings and hems," White says, leaning back in 
his chair, "I can play almost anything." He eventually 
went to work for Del-Fi, Mustang, and Bronco Records 
(all owned by Bob Keene) as a songwriter, producer, and 
A&Rguy. 

By 1974 he was signed to 20th Century Records and 
had his first No. 1 R&B hit, "I'm Gonna Love You |usi a 




LOVE AND HAPPINESS: Barry White, poodle in hand, process in 
effect, giving and getting love in New York, circa 1975 

and say, 'You a trcak.' Sweet trcak." 

White's sweet freakiness, combined with his bedroom 
growl and lush symphonies, were obviously the right 
mix. Between his girl group (Love Unlimited), Ins b.ind 
(the Love Unlimited Orchestra), and his solo career, he 
sold $16 million worth o( records in 1973 alone. During 
the next five years, he contributed to the sale ot more 
than too million units and produced four more No. 1 
R&B hits. Nineteen scvcniy-tour's "Can't Get Enough 
of Your \x>vc. Babe" was written for and about his second 
wife, Glodean (she of the long, long nails), from whom 
he separated in 1988 after 15 years of marriage. "It's Ecstasy 
When You Lay Down Next 10 Me," in 1977, was White's 
last No. 1 hit before his current, spellbinding, already- 
ccrtificd-gold "Practice What You Preach." 
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VIBE: You mite atotahout- 
Bany White: Love. 
VlBE:Love- 
BW: Always. 

There's a slight drizzle coming from the Brussels sky. 
Headphones are sending messages of love to my 
mind as I drag my bags up to a long line of light blue 
Mercedes-Benz taxicabs. "The Stanhope Hotel," I say, 
throwing luggage into the trunk while White whispers 
sweet ecstasies through my set, transforming the bumpy 
cab ride-even though it's moming-into a Saturday Night 
Fever dream. The driver is an older man with thinning 
gray hair. He asks if it's my first time in the capital of 
Belgium, and I nod my head. 

After setting my bags on the shiny white marble floor 
of the Stanhope, a thin blond woman with a crooked 
smile directs me to a room that has the dreamy appeal 
of a painting by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. I open the 
huge windows and see two shabbily dressed men stand- 
ing on the wet sidewalk across from the hotel. With an 
Arabic accent that crashes through the early-morning 
silence, one yells up to me, "Is Barry White staying there? 
Is he?" 

"I'm sorry," I say, "but I have no idea where Barry 
White is staying." 

"I've lost my job this year," he says. "I have no work. 
All I want to do is meet Barry White." In the cold, his 
voice breaks. I quietly close the window. 
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"When I started school," White says, "my father saw my 
birth certificate and noticed my mother's surname on it. 
Well, he just scribbled out 'Carter* and wrote in his own, 
'White.' " 

Barry ended up going to jail when he was 15 for steal- 
ing a bunch of tires from a lot. He roamed with a gang 
called the Businessmen-packing an iron punch, not a 
9 mm. "Whether we was dancing, fighting, or just sitting 
around the park smokingbush or drinking wine," White 
says, taking a long drag from his cig, "we was taking care 
of business." He was taking care of other kinds of busi- 
ness too, making love for the first time at 14. At Los 
Angeles' Exposition Park, in the daytime. "She was my 
girlftiend," he says, "and later became my wife and my 
first four children's mother. But I wasn't interested in all 
that shit when I was young— making love 
and screwing in the back of the car. I was 
interested in music, gangbanging, and 
church. I had a lot of things on my mind." 

But this is more than three decades lat- 
er, in a tearoom at the Stanhope, a place 
filled with paintings in gilt frames and 
thick rugs. White, sitting in a heavy oak 
chair, leans to pull a crystal ashtray across 
the egg-shaped glass table. He's got small 
moles near his eyes. "Gangbangers were, 
and are, like family to each other," he says, 
using his big hands when he speaks. "And 
in some cases, closer than families. People 



Little More Baby." Barry White's arrangements were oth- 
erworldly. His grooves were the soul seduction that high- 
heeled boys and sequined girls would soon call disco. 
His voice washed onto the shores of romantic pop like 
hot, bubbly bathwater. His were sweaty, sexy anthems, 
frill of strings that seemed to arrive via moonbeam. Plus, 
those lyrics. 

"A lot of people make love in one way," White says 
of the topic he visits with each and every song. "A freak 
loves to make love in many ways," he continues, laugh- 
ing. "No whuppings with belts and spanking and all that 
shit. But being creative with making love. Taking time. 
Men like to rush and get off, and don't give a shit if they 
get the lady off or not. I am not," he says, 'that human 
being. I can look at a woman, before I make love to her. 



'I wasn't interested in screwing in 
the back of the car. When I was young, I 
was interested in music, gangbanging, and 
church. I had a lot of things on my mind. 



Barry White is dark as night and serious as a crack 
heart attack. After 35 years in show business, he's 
back in a huge way. His new album, The Icon Is Love, 
is leapfrogging up every chart it's on, and as of this writ- 
ing, "Practice What You Preach" is the No. 1 single on 
the R&B charts-his first chart topper in 17 years. Plus 
White's all on The Late Show With David Letterman, the 
morning radio talk shows— he's back like the mack he's 
been from day one. 

On this day, though, the big-boned Romeo is back- 
stage at the cavernous Vorst National Theatre in Brussels. 
He doesn't want his crew to know he's there yet, wants 
to see how they're doing when he's not there to wave the 
baton. So White lounges on a large equipment case-sur- 
rounded, as always, by a cloud of cigarette smoke (he has 
a three-pack-a-day habit)-and listens to his multicultural 
band reheane the Afrodisiac classic "Love's Theme." The 
track rages with intensity 21 years after its debut, still melts 
hearts like scented candles. White, clad in black raw- 
silk garments, seems pleased. 

Earlier in the day, over a breakfast of smoked fish, 
croissants, and coffee. White's manager, Ned Shankman, 
talked about the beginnings of their 19-year relationship. 
"When I first met him," said Shankman in his sandpa- 
pery voice, "there were holes in Barry's shoes the size of 
quarters." 

Barry Eugene White was born in Galveston, Texas, 
because his mother, Sadie Marie Carter, had extended 
a visit with relatives there. Back in California-he was 
raised in Watts-White's father wasn't married to Sadie 
Marie. He lived across town but was around often. 



don't understand young people's frustra- 
tion. The greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to young folks is rap music. It gives 
them an outlet to express their frustra- 
tion-and get it out of them." 

By the time i960 rolled around. White 
was looking to let his teenage frustrations 
out in a different way. He'd been seduced 
by the sound of the piano when he was 
five years old-heard his mama playing 
"Moonlight Sonata" on a used upright 
she'd paid $50 for. "It was so beautiful, 
watching that Taurus queen play that 
piano," he says, remembering, and adds 
that to this day, he can't read or write 
music. "My mother tried to teach me the 
scales, but I told her I wanted to leam it mjrway. One of 
the greatest gifts she gave me was when she said okay." 

When some of his running buddies from John Adams 
Junior High formed a harmony group called the Up- 
fronts. White sang, of course, bass. They even recorded 
a song called "Little Girl." White's mom still has a copy. 
After the Upfronts, he joined a quartet called the Atl an- 
tics, then played drums for Jackie Lee. "With the excep- 
tion of strings and horns," White says, leaning back in 
his chair, "I can play almost anything." He eventually 
went to work for Dcl-Fi, Mustang, and Bronco Records 
(all owned by Bob Keene) as a songwriter, producer, and 
A&R guy. 

By 1974 he was signed to 20th Century Records and 
had his first No. 1 R&B hit, "I'm Gonna Love You Just a 




LOVE AND HAPPINESS: Barry White, poodle in hand, process in 
effect, giving and getting love in New Yoric, circa 1975 

and bay, 'You j freak.' Sweet freak." 

White's sweet freakiness, combined with his bedroom 
growl and lush symphonies, were obviously the right 
mix. Between his girl group (Love Unlimited), his band 
(the Love UnliiTiitcd Orchestra), and his solo career, he 
sold S16 million worth of records in 1973 alone. During 
the next five years, he contributed to the sale of more 
than 100 million units and produced tour more No. 1 
R&B hits. Nineteen seventy-four's "Can't Get Enough 
of Your Love, Babe" was written for and about his second 
wife, Glodean (she of the long, long nails), from whom 
he separated in 1988 after 15 years of marriage. "It's Ecstasy 
When You Lay Down Next to Me." in 1977, was White's 
last No. I hil before his current, spellbinding, already- 
certificd-gold "Practice What You Preach." 
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"People told me I was going to have one album and 
no more," says White, smihng his big smile. " 'He ain't 
as bad as Isaac Hayes,' they said." 

Critics argued that White's sound was overly repeti- 
tive and lacked the kind of social consciousness that 
fueled the works of Curtis Mayfield or power crooners 
like the man then known as Theodore Pendergrass Jr. But 
White had the most revered champion of all: That soul- 
ful ball of confusion known as Marvin Gaye was one of 
his biggest defenders. "His artistry is deep," Gaye told his 
biographer, David Ritz. "Barry's sounds have long haunt- 
ed me. He is both street and sincere." 

A few weeks before his pops killed him with a .38-cal- 
iber revolver, Gaye told Billboard that White was going 
to produce his next album. White remembers making all 




Barry White's image hasn't changed much since the 
1970s. The slick suits and the silk handkerchief he 
uses to wipe sweat from his brow are not part of any 
revival aesthetic-White is more essential than Tony 
Bennett and a million times sexier than Tom Jones. " The 
Icon Is Love is blowing up because everything is in align- 
ment," White says, rather mystically. "Plus, people arc 
tired of clones-artists who all sound like each other." 

But as he has said many times, he never wanted to 
be a singer; he wanted to be an arranger, a producer. And 
during the early '80s, he decided to take a break from the 
music industry hustle. "I never really had a lot of respect 
for artists-most of them act like big kids with a lot of 
money. After a while," he says, "it wears you out." 
In 1987 John McClain pulled White back into a pro- 
ductive groove by signing him to A&M 
Records. "I felt like, if there was a problem 
with Barry," says McClain, now at 
Interscope Records, "it wasn't that peo- 
ple had stopped listening to Barry White 
records; it was that Barry had stopped mak- 
ing Barry White records." 

McClain says that White was sup- 
posed to have creative control of one-half 
of i99o's The Man Is Back. The other half 
of the album was supposed to be filled 
with other producers' input. "But," says 
McClain from his L.A. office, laughing, 
"when Barry got in the studio, he took 



showed his stuff. "When we performed the song there," 
says White, laughing and reaching for his Dunhills, "the 
four of us vowed not to bring our egos onstage." But El, 
not recognizing whom he was up against, stepped out in 
front of Ingram, Sure!, and White. "Like we was his back- 
ground singers." 

White laughs even harder, remembering. "Shit," he 
says, "I tried to blow his head off with my voice. Watch 
the tape— you'll see him jump. And the crowd, they went 
crazy." 

Black don't crack. It's what I think, looking at White's 
50-year-old, wrinkle-free face. After a postrehearsal 
limo ride through Brussels' cobblestone avenues- 
tiny lace shops, overflowing fruit stands, boarded con- 
struction sites covered with posters advertising an 
American circus and Ben Harper's new album-we get 
back to the Vorst National. It's almost show rime. 

White's standing down near the stage when pubes- 
cent screams erupt from the rear of the theater. He spins 
around like a building with feet to see a security guard, 
who looks like a movie Nazi, holding back a trio ofblond 
teenyboppcrs. 

Flashing his slighdy devious, teddy-bear smile. White 
waves the girls down to the first row, his diamond-stud- 
ded Rolex glittering in the light. As they run across the 
concrete floor, they scream "Barry!" in perfect broken 
English, thrusting paper and pens at him. White's auto- 
graph soars across the page, then he gently kisses each 



I tried to blow his head off with 
my voice," says White of El DeBarge 
at the 1991 Soul Train Awards. "Watch 
the tape— you'll see him jump." 



SHO' YA RIGHT: Barry and Glodean White reigning as tlie dulie 
and duchess of disco 



kinds of plans with Marvin only two days before his life 
came loan end. "He felt like he didn't have the juice he 
needed for thai next album |a I'ollow-up 10 Midnight 
Un:e\," says While. "But Mar\'in Gave didn't need no 
producer. 

"We agreed, on a Friday, to meet Monday fbra first ses- 
sion," Wliite continues somberly. "I le called me that 
Saturday to tell me how happy he was that I'd consented to 
the project, and how it was going to be the baddest album 
of his entire career. I told him, '1 don't know about all that, 
Marvin, but we gonna put out an album they'll never for- 
get.' That Sunday," says White, "his daddy killed him. 1 
went to see him at the fimeral home. I kissed him on the 
forehead and mbbed his hands. I said, 'Sleep, my brother. 
Peaceful sleep.' " 



control of everything. Barry has huge suc- 
cess with this new album because he 
brought in younger people." 

White's godson, Chuckii Booker, as 
well asjimmyjam and Terry Lewis, con- 
tribute to The Icon Is Lcnie, and Gerald Le- 
vert was brought in to cowrite "There It 
Is" and "Practice What You Preach," the 
two best songs on the album. Both sound 
like Spanish fly is laced in the grooves. 

"I used to make love to girls while lis- 
tening to Marvin Gaye or Barry White," 
says Levert, laughing, thinking back on 
his teenage days. "But never to any O'Jays 
tracks-'cause I always felt like my father 
[ O'Jays lead singer Eddie Levert j could 
sec what I was doing." 

Gerald says he was flattered when asked to collabo- 
rate with White. But he took flak for it. "You wouldn't 
believe how many people in the record business dogged 
me when 1 said I had written these songs for Barry White," 
he says. " 'Why you gonna give them tracks to Barry?' 
they said. 'He's old!' We forget that performers like Barry 
White have given us real music." 

It was Quincy Jones's idea of real music, according to 
Wliite, that got the singer back on the block: 1990's Jones- 
produced "Secret Garden (The Seduction Suite)." That 
huge hit featured White alongside James Ingram, Al B. 
Sure!, and El DeBarge. "Quinc-y brought me back to mod- 
em times," says White, "with a modem song." 

But the 1991 Soul Train Awards were when he really 



neo-soul child. "Anything," White says, "to keep fans 
happy." Then, as though noticing the vastness of the 
Vorst for the first time, he says, "I really hate playing in 
these elephants. So much of the sound swims out to 
nowhere." As an alternative, though, he doesn't hate 
playing private parties all around the world. White, who 
does not like to tour, often travels overseas to play for 
royalty in places like Cairo, Monaco, and Beirut. 

Then it starts: Barry White, live. And from the audi- 
ence, there are no finger pops; no "You^o, boy." Euro- 
peans seem a bit more refined. Or they do unril White's 
band plays "Love Theme": Then chaos reigns. White's 
show is a seduction. He's got them by the-well, let's just 
say he's got them. Women run manically downstairs; 
conservative-looking Belgian guys in ties and slacks leap 
from their seats like a funky spirit has possessed them. 
The maestro of love, sex, and soaring strings refuses to 
release them. 

Then, while going backstage to get the sparkling cape 
he wears for the encore, "Let the Music Play," White falls 
from the stage. As he crashes to the concrete floor. Shank- 
man and another assistant help him to his feet. Someone, 
it seems, has moved some stairs. Undaunted, White limps 
back into the spotlight and belts out the last tune. 

After the show, Katherine, White's ladyfriend, is mas- 
saging his sore legs in the limo, when a gray Mercedes- 
Benz speeds up on the highway. White presses the but- 
ton so the window goes down. He smiles as a drunken 
crew-cut guy leans out of his window and screams into 
the wind, "Barry White! Barry White! You are a won- 
derful man!" □ 
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II S S.iuiril.iy .illcimiDM .mil Tyi.i Banks, ilic ^l yiMi iiUI su|X-rimukl liiriKii .ulRss, is 
in iicr.ip.iirinont on M.inh.itl.ni's (ii\iiiH-K y I'.irk, i hillin'. (lonnn^otl .t nionlh walk- 
ing; in iIk' s|iiiiii;inlk'i lions in Mil.in .incl I'.iiis, sIk's iiisI linislK'il an all-ilay pholo 
sliool lor Saks I ilili Avriuic. Now sIk 's snpposcil lo Ik- proniolinj; Ik i liisl lilni role, ill 
llitih i / r<(™;//i;, iliralal by lici l)oylrii n<l. Jolin Sin,i;lrloii. I5iil al lliisinonRiil, Tyra _ 
IS ilic aiilinioJcl, wcariniia llnik, snui;};ly li.iilnolic anj saj;);y knicsotks. /»'<//• * 
('ily is on llic 27-iiKli in the livinj; room, .iiui (Ik- lorim-r rojiiilai on llit- l-ir\h 
/V;wi rii/ /!' /-. /// is mil mj; il up on I lie li lcplioiK- wiih one ol lier girllrieiuls. 

In spile ol her iiKlepeiuleiue she has (Ins ap.iMineiil in New York, just 
hoii^lil a house ill I A, anil travels so nun II she liarilly sees either one Tyra • 
insists there's a ilownsiile lo her glamorous eareer. "Ikiiigaway Irom my 
Irienilswhoareahoul topailiiale" is a prohlem,shesays,as isllie lait that 
"Ihavenoeiluiation heyoiiil the i2thi;raile."Slielriestoreiiieily tliesit "^"jj 
ii.ition hy 1 alkinj; to her peoples .ilini>st everv'ilay. .She usetl lo spoil litem 
with liee trips to New York. "That's where all my money went," she ^ 
says, lau^liin^. w^t^^tjf 

Tyra'slili bceame absolutely t.ibuloiis in 1 he nmth giaile, on the ^^^m^B ' 
(irst ilay ol sehool at l.os Anj^elcs' all-girl Immaml.ile I lean I h);h ^^^^^m 
Si liool. Anolher stuileiit appio.u heil I vr.i m the haliw.iy anil suj;- 
};esteil she bet ome a nioilel. I'liey bet ,ime best Irienils: "We were wan- 
ii.ibe moiiels, like, the two popul.i r skinny t;irls." Tyr.i soon bej;an mod- • ' ■■ 

eliii;; lunior wear Iwiee a month lor Sit.soo a pop. That was her liinili, 
ear, anil liaiis;iiif;-oul-al-Siz/ler-on-|-iiilay-iiii;lit money 

During her senior year, l yM's gii llrienil ilioppeil out ol st liool .iiul 
Marteil inoilelin.i;. "She trieil to loiivime ine lo ilropoul too,""ryra s.iys 
"but 1 w.is, like. 'I'lili A./r, I'm piiiij; lo siliool." " Alter beiiij; aetepteil ti 
l.oyol.i M.ir\inount I hnversity. where she w.is^fctmiiig to siutly liliii .iiul 
W proilui turn, I via ilelerreil .mil went lo I'.iris. where she pioi eeileil to iii.ik 
inoilelmg history. "I got a eover .mil .ill these l.isliioii shows," she says ol her 
liisi week in l-r.mee. "I was one ol the tirst to. like, book 2^ ol those lop lashion 
shows will) iioexperienie w illioul all ihe photo shixits trom Wixiir lillf 

That's w hen the iiiailiiess staitetl. There were stories about a jealous Naomi 
C;.impl>ell tellingilesigiier K.irl l..igerlelil lhai il Tyr.i w.ilkeil in liisC>h,iiiel show 
she woukln't. "The whole N.iomi thing le.illv tirove me cra/y." Tyr.i s.iys 
though sheoriersiioluitheriletails."! was just. like. a l7-year-()lilgirl Irom 
high siliool. ami eveiyboily's saying. "You're gonna kuk her butt 
Wall 11 out, Naomi, here i onus Tyra!" "(As ill here wasn't enougl 
eompi'titioii in the nioileliiig iiiiluslry.)"li re.illy hurt ine," she 
says. "We're bolli |usl vii tints ol the whole system. There's 
only room lor one blaik inoilel. 

Beeauseol "the Naomi thing," I here was "all this pre 
and my name .iiid lai eon the lovei ol all these iiewsp.ipeis 
Tyr.i rei,ills. At tlies,ime time, "the. igeiii les were, like. 'We 
want you logo here: we w.int you to do this show iheie 
She pauses toeateli her breath. "I iusi louldn't handle 11. 
I'in.iliy, I beggeil my mom to slop working .mil help me 
Now I'yr.i's moni,Ci.irolvii l-oiuioii lolmson, is on the p.iy 
toll as a supermodel niaiia.gei 

"You iieeil someone to usher you ill." says moilel/ioiir 
ii.ilist Veu>iiie.t Webb, "bei.iuse it's really an insiiler's business. 
Veionii.i W.IS one ol the lew who re.ii heii out lo 1 yr.i b.iek in 
11)1)1. just as Imaii li.iil done lor Webb ti) years beloie. "You're 
sort ol 1 0111 pel led to help her iiei.iuse she's sosweel. Not to men 
tioii the lai t that she's hilarious." s.iys Webb. Revlon's lirsl black 
inoilel. "h's impressive how i(iiii kly she's beioiiie.i sueiess. with 
the ( '.over (Iirl I out raet, editorial work, ami .111 ailing career. And 
liei lepuiatioii .ind publiiily are spotless. 

So spotless, in 1,11 1. th.il when it came time to read lor the role 
ol l)e|a ill Singleton's f hxi't'i Iftimii/i^, Tyr.i deciiled to pull out 
ol her man's movie. "I was. like, 'No. 'They're going to say I'm .1 
ho,'" she explains. "We (ought like cats anil dogs. Rut ImalK, 
I read (or it and I got 11." As Di'ia the girl who gets 10 college 
cm a track schol.iiship .mil spends her lime nurturmg her 
man, Malik (played by Omar Kpps)- Tyr.i blows up the 
spot. "I put a lot ol love into directing her," says 
Singleton, "and she came with il. She gives a real 
ly strong perlormaiue. I'lus." he adds, "il 
slieilidii't come ot(, it woulil make me 
look bad. I made her look damn 
good." Yeah. |ohn, like that 
would be so hard. □ 
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Y?N-Vee 

I'm Gain' Down 
PMP/RAL 

Poised vvilh t)eauly and street flair, Y'N-Vee are 
back with a soulful remake of the classic, I'm 
Coin' Down " The second single off their 
self-titled debut album. Y?N-Vee s -I'm Goin 
Doivn " is sure to make temperatures rise. If you 
can stand the heat then slay in the kitchen, 
cause your second taste of VN-Vee will leave 
you tiendin' for more! 

■!»■ Bl 
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Slick Rick 

Sittin in My Car 
Def Jam/RAL 

Here with the follow-up single to the smash hit, 
■■ee/7/nd Bars, "Slick Rick is relaxin' and takin' it 
easy, with this classic Slick Rick sound. 
Reminiscent of his histoncal past. "Sitlin In My 
Car " is the perfect blend of his 80's sound and a 
go's funk melody. Although the title of his latest 
album is 'Behind Bars. "Slick Rick has proven 
that nothing can hold him back from deliver- 
ing the hits The Ruler is defintely back. 
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IMontell Jordan 

This Is How We Do It 
PMP/RAL 

What's six fool eight and filled with the perfect 
combination of ghetto soul and hip hop flavor? 
Montell Jordan, The newest sound from South 
Central, LA, li/lontell Jordan brings a new 
edge to West Coast music His debut single. 
■ This Is How We Do II. " is the dope party track 
thai will be pumping all night long The first 
track off his debut album. This Is Hon We Do 
II. " Montell Jordan shows he's got the skills to 
Show you exactly how to do it! 



CqII Touch tone telephone required. Under 1 8? Get parent's permission. USA only. A charge of $.95 per 

1 ODD /l.'^d. ^OR"^ minute will appear on your monthly telephone bill. Average call 2.5 minutes. Average charge: $2.S5. 

fjl gmmf^i l PROBLEIVlS? QUESTIONS? call I^USIC ACCESS® 

($.95/MIN.) at 718-398-2146. CODES ACTIVE UNTIL 3/1/95. 



ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION INFO CONTACT LISA WEST (2 1 2) 522-5424 OR GREG LONGSTREET (31 0) 268-7522 



With a platinum album under their low-slung belt, 
heartland MCs Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony creep through 
Memphis, steady on a come-up. By Sacha Jenkins 

Memphis, Tenn.: a modem American town overseen by Elvis, Danny Thomas's 
leukemia foundation, and televangehsm. In Memphis, people greet each other, eyes 
heavy from southern comfort, with a simple "howdy." Taxi drivers have never met 
bUck writers; life seems slow and strange. "Bunk-ass town," says Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony's 
L.iyzie Bone after inhaling deeply. 

1 he group members' individual namcs-Layzie Bone, Krayzie Bone, Bizzy Bone, Wish 
Bone, Plesh 'N' Bone-describe them only to a point. With all the dank smoking they do, 
the guys mostly take on the characteristic of their leader's name: Layzie. The unofficial 
spokes-G of BT'N'H sports a knavish grin, which, along with his small-ass chassis, makes him 
look no older than about 15 (though he's probably in his early twenties). "Really, ain't noth- 
in' th.iiiged,"says Krayzie of Bone Thugs' success. He is dressed, as they all are, in khakis 
and K.irl Kani. "We srill do the same shit-kick it." 

.'\ lot has changed, however, from Bone's days of old: One, their debut album, Creepin' 
on ah Come Up, has been certified platinum. Two, the single "Thuggish Ruggish Bone" is 
getting heavy airplay. And lastly, these five heads from St. Claire Avenue and East 99th 
Street in east Cleveland have been comfortably rafting across the States in a plush tour bus- 
no doubt a refreshing change from 1993's three-day Greyhound pilgrimage, when they went 
west to plug into the hip hop gold rush. 

"We just straight fightin' niggas in Cleveland," says Layzie. "But if you sweet with 
these"-he clenches his fists-"then you can kick it anywhere. Light poles might be shaped 
different," he continues, "some places have cactus, and others got sand with no grass. But 
niggas .ire crazy everywhere." 

After four months of dead ends, the crew finally broke through industry bureaucracy 
and ended up on a magic carpet ride courtesy of Compton kingpin Eazy-E. "The shit could 
have happened sooner," says Wish with a tinge of frustration. "Everybody's gonna recog- 
nize what the real is in a minute," adds Layzie. 

For those who haven't yet recognized, Cr«/'/n'isa journey through stone-heavy key- 
board \ alleys and thick bass palpitations, held together by pulsating drums. You know-that 
eerie, bleeding style created by Eazy-E's nemesis, that dawg. Dr. Drizz-ay. But listen: 
BT'N'H got skills. They represent the best of a genre-"gangsta," or to use an even more tired 
phrase, "reality" rap-that's gone generic and stale. 

Back at the semiclean hotel room, fresh country air manages to penetrate the dense weed 
cloud that's choking the Thugs' brains. Puffin' herb, to them, is as natural as blinking. 
"Niggas can get A;^*," says Flesh, "like we want to now." But all is not harmonious: Word 
gets back to the group that some Memphis crew's got hostile words for them. They seem to 
be claiming that their concept-lyrics, songs-was lifted by the thuggish ruggish ones. 

Wish, standing by the door, snaps quickly into a no-dice stance. "We stole your career?" 
he says, pissed, as if the other group can hear. "And y'all let it ride for six monlhsfWe ain't 
never been to this statel And I know they can't come to East 99 talkin' no shit like that." 

Now it's nighttime, and Memphis's desperate hip hop fans are ready to bestow love on 
this band of G-funk gypsies. On this damp, dull evening. Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony 
are prepared to spread their ghetto gospel from a makeshift temple called Headliners. 
The Thugs huddle like a football team before stepping oft'the bus into a pit of probing 
arms and hands. "Why," cries onejheri-curled, Fila-bedecked sister, "did God have to make 
them Mijinef But this sort of screaming is routine. None of the Bones even look toward her. 

Then a group of wannabe thugz spouts, "Thuggish ruggish punks." But this is rourine 
too; the boys don't fliiv h .i-. they step into the arena. 

Then it's show rini II , athleric-suit-clad ladies go mad; the prepped-out, gold-wearing 
k lias recite Bone Thugs lyrics with passion. Three songs into the set, three angr>' rap townies 
lump onto the stage with tape in hand, aiming to rock their own shit. No go. Big Ron-road 
manager and former Seattle Seahawk-steps across the stage, his stature alone enough to 
interrupt the attempted coup. 

I Jnlazed, Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony close the set with "Thuggish Ruggish Bone," which 
t au^es a peaceful riot of rhythm. The chorus, recorded perfectly on DAT, sings on as they 
M urry out of the venue. But back on the bus, Bizzy, the kid with his 'fro combed out in the 
' ideo, llips out. "Yo," he protests, flailing his arms. "Let's go back and get those fools." But 
Ron. again, is the personification of "no." Bizzy is srill agitated. The other four Thugs walk 
to the rear of the bus to turn on some N.W.A, never having gotten excited in the first place. 

And tomorrow, as Elvis sleeps eternally in Graceland, and gamblers scramble across the 
M ississippi border to baccarat tables, and preachers' voices blare out of too-loud televisions, 
Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony will creep outta weird-ass Memphis, bound for more chitlin- 
circuit stages and round-the-way places. □ 

BAD TO THE BONE: "Ain't nothin' changed," says Krayzia Bona (tha ona puffin' on a roach). 
"We still do the same shit — kick it." Jtw rest of Bone Thugs 'N' Harmony (tiottom row, left to 
right): Layzie Bone (with pipe). Flesh 'N' Bona (wKh fists), Bizzy Bona, and Wish Bone. 
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Rodney: Black 
jacket by Prada $440; 
white dress shirt by 
Tommy Zung $225; 
white trouser by 
Dirk Bikkembergs 
$240: leather belt 
by Moschino 
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Rodney: 

Black-and-white 
leather jacket 
byJOOP!$475; 
black satin stretch 
trouser by John 
Bartlett$4CK) 



ebony and ivory 

As basic as a typed letter, as classic as an old photograph, black-and-white dressing is cool and clean. 
Who said simplicity was out of style? Photographs by Butch Belair 
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Rodney: Mesh 
stretch shirt by Tullio 
de Lorenzo $295; 
opal plastic shirt $290 
and jacket $540. 
both by Dolce & 
Gabbana 
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For a FREE catalogue on the AIWA HS-TX646 and your nearest AIWA dealer call 1 -800-BUY-AIWA Ext. 309. 
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Shootthe notorious b. 

Text and photos by Lisa Leone 

IfsanlghtoutatNell'slnNew York 
for the Notorious B I G. An all-star 
crew has assembled to shoot a 
video for "Big Poppa." the lat- 
est single from his boombas- 
tic Ready to Die album. 
Hype Williams directs the 
notorious one — along with 
Treach, Coolio, Mary J. 
Blige. Busta Rhymes, and 
Rampage the Last 
Boyscout. Lighting is a 
major concern because 
the nightclub is so dark. 
And things have to move 
quickly: It's Friday morn- 
ing, and Nell's will be 
opening to the public in a 
matter of hours. 

Action: A Steadicam 
follows two ladies through 
the club. Hype instructs them 
to move their hips more. 
There's Mary, sitting at a table 
with her blond homegirls. Across 
the room is Biggie, holding court with 
Treach. Later. Busta Rhymes and 
Rampage hang at the bar while Biggie 
raps to a honey. Coolio is chilling near- 
by with his own video camera. 

Time's up. It's 8:00 p.m.. doors 
open at iO:00. and Biggie has to be in 
Philadelphia for a midnight show. 
Hype pleads for one last indoor shot, 
and another of the artist himself enter- 
ing the club from the street. The crowd 
outside is getting pushy. Biggie is just 
about ready to die. But it's a rap. 
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techsega 32x 




"Super Nintendo, Sega Genesis / When I was dead broke, I 
couldn't picture this." Notorious B.I.G. (in "Juicy") knows 
throwing down loot for video games is no joke-cspecially 32- 
bit, .ircide-style power (regular home video games are 16- 
bit ). Enter Sega'sjiX, an attachment that plugs in to the 
Genesis cartridge slot. It makes the machine play 
40 times faster, sizes and rotates objects 
like you wouldn't believe, displays 
over 32,000 colors, and provides 
^ 3-D digital imaging. The new 
gizmo doesn't change 
old Genesis games to 32- 
bul still plays them. And 
while comparable systems cost as 
much as S400, 32Xgocs for $159. 



actoreddia griffin 




Five years ago, alter finishing work one night as the halftime show 

choreographer tor a Kansas City soccer team. Eddie GrifHn discovered 
his funny bone. "I went barhopping with my cuz, and we paid $5 to 
get into this comedy club," he says with a southern t^vang. "Well, 
those comics were dry as a wishbone, and Cuz bet me S50 thai I 
wouldn't go onstage. I'd won the class clown award every year at 
Lincoln High, so making a few rednecks laugh wasn't difficult." 
The rest of Griffin's rise ft-om accidental stand-up to come- 
dy<ircuit hit to film actor reads like the script of a feel-good 
movie. He took a Greyhound to I.os Angeles, house- 
quaked the famed Comedy Store two nights later, 
and quickly got a break from Andrew Dice 
Clay: a national tour with the Diceman, 
which led to a role in TheFkie 
I leartfKiUs. "I played the comic that 
opened tor the group." he says, "but 
my footage got cut from the film. 
Just 'cause you do a movie 
doesn't mean you in a 
movie." 

Undaunted, Griffin 
\ turned his attention to 
recording (his first album, 
AUisage in the Hal, came out 
on Epic in 1993) and TV (he's 
appeared on Def Comedy Jam 
and taped the HBO special One 
Ni^hl Stand). Then he hit the 
silver screen for real with major 
roles in V}e Meteor Man, Jason's 
Lyric, and currently The Walking 
Dead. Next he's scheduled to start filming 
Blue Light, which is based on Griffin's own life. 
B "The blue light is the signal in the comedy 
joints that lets you know you have two 
minutes to go," explains Griffin. "There 
^^^k were many nights that I went over. 
^^^^ Not 'cause I was seltish-I just 
^^^^^^ loved what I was doing." 
^^^^^^^ Michael A. Gonzales 
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Ladies with lioop dreams — 
not counting clieerleaders 
and halftime dancers — will 
want their own jerseys. They 
can slip into the PNB baslcet- 
ball dress (above, $65). It's 
available next month, just in 
time for March Madness 
(to order: 800.851 .4304). 
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From teft: George Jackson 
and Doug McHenry 



film producers mchenry and jackson 

.Since joining forces lo years dgci, producers George 
Jackson and Doug McHcnry have been playing the 
Hollywood game-and winning. Their string of hits 
includes Krush Groove, New Jack City, and Jason's Lyrit, 
with which McHenry made his directorial debut. Next 
up is The Walking Dead, a Vietnam War movie about the 
lives of four black marines: Allen Payne, Eddie GriBin, 
Joe Morton, and Vonte Sweet. "Everyone from Oliver 
Stone to Francis Ford Coppola has made films on 
Vietnam," says Jackson. "But even though we died in the 
war in disproportionately high numbers, African- 
Americans have been left out of the documentation.' 
Until now. 

The WalkingDeaA'\s]iciaon and McHenry*s first film 
imder a landmark three-year production deal with Savoy 
Pictures. The pact makes them the first African-Americans 
in the history of the film industry with the power to green- 
light their own projects (with budgets of up to $15 million 
each). "We were looking for an agreement that would 
allow us to short-circuit the tedious process of developing 
a film project, then shopping it to studios and trying to 
convince a bunch of executives to make it," says 
McHenry, a Califomia native and 14-year film-biz veteran. 
"This is a real milestone for us as a people." 

While Jackson and McHenry-who both hold gradu- 
ate degrees from Harvard-aie proud of their successes, 
they're eager to spread it around. That's why they hired 
Preston A. Whitmorc II to write and direct The Walking 
Dead even though he didn't have any film credits, 
according to Jackson, a Harlem native who began his 
career as a production assistant at Paramount. "We want 
to nurture a diverse pool of black talent and bring their 
vision to the screen too." With the Savoy deal, they've 
got the time and the money to do just that. 

Deborah Gregory 




jatmine guy 

Those Melrose Place giris need to move all 
the way over. Jasmine Quy Is headed to 
their West Hollywood 'hood. Guy, as Caltlln 
Mills, will oversee the activities of the 
witch to end all witches, Heather 
Locklear's Amanda, at MD Advertising. 
Guy and Locklear going head-to-head Is 
adding nothing but fuel to Melrose's ridicu- 
lously raging fire. 

Recently back from a stint in Jamaica 
filming K/ash, Guy, 30, began her career 
studying with the Alvin Alley Dance 
Company. Then she went to Broadway ( The 
Wizi Leader ot the Pack), film (School Daze; 
Harlem Nights), and, of course, TV as the 
bourgeois snob Whitley Gilbert — as well as 
dramatic spots in Oueenand 
Stompln'at the Savoy. 
Melrose Place is Guy's first 
soap opera, but after all the 
craziness she went through 
for six seasons on A Different 
World, she's surely ready for 
anything they'll be serving at 
that wild 'n' loose Place. 

Danyel Smith 
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CeCe, Sfiabba, Speech, and many others headed for South Africa last yearin the wake of the Ivlandela inau- 
guration. But man cannot live by music alone. 

So Babe joined the beeline. Bebe Ivliller, that is: postmodern choreographer extraordinaire and founder of 
the critically acclaimed, New York-based Bebe Iwliller Company. She received a commission from the 
PACT (Performing Arts Council of Transvaal) Dance Company to travel to 
Johannesburg and create -Arena, a 20-minute piece for 12 local dancers — of all 
races. When she arrived on August 16, Bebe, 44, was the first American 
choreographer to work in postapartheid South Africa. 

Pumped up by the music of Jimi Hendrix, Led 
Zeppelin, and Bill Frisell,/\/'ena previewed 
September 10 at the Johannesburg Arts 
Alive Festival. The American entourage 
also conducted a one-day workshop 
for college-age black dancers at , , 
the Soweto Community Dance v 
Project. 

"It seems violence has touched an 
amazing number of people that we 
met." says Bebe. "And in the midst 
of all of that, they want to know 
plies. I think it's just a trans- 
forming experience." A 
documentary on Bebe 
sojourn will be aired 
soon in South 
Africa. 

Henry Hample 
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During her days at 
Rutgers University, Courtney 
Sloane was the coed with the 
dorm room. "Everyone wanted to 
come over and hang out because It was 
hooked up," she recalls. 

Ten years later, through her Jersey CIty-tiased company, 
Alternative Design. Sloane has gained quite a following for her edgy design concepts, especially in the enter- 
tainment industry. She's done homes for Queen Latifah and Bill Bellamy, and offices for Flavor Unit, Sean 
"Puffy" Combs's Bad Boy Entertainment, and Da Streetz' product placement and mart<eting agency — not to 
mention viBE's reception area. 

As a young girl, Sloane says she was intrigued by furniture, "like this really funky bedroom set my mother 
had — velvet plush, and the headboard was crazy with a tutted back." She started out studying retail mer- 
chandising, but skipped graduation and followed her muse to New York's Fashion Institute of Technology to 
learn interior design. Later she studied metalwork at Pratt Institute. 

Sloane, who is cunrently at work on a line of office products, describes her style as "futuristic but retro.' 
She also says, "I don't like things that are really blatant. It's important for people to sit in a room and look 
around and see things happen that maytie tfiey didn't notice when they walked in." Julia Chance 
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word basketball books 

Basketball players at least used to wait for a championship 
ring before writing their memoirs. Nowadays, new jacks like 
Shaq write 'em before they learn to shoot free throws (never 
mind winning a playoff game), making books about 'ball as 
ubiquitous as trash-talking. Here's a 
guide to the best and the rest. 

The Coaches: Philadelphia ySers 
chief John Lucas's Winninga Day at a 
Time (Hazelden) is an austere morality 
play about drug abuse; New York Knicks 
coach Pat Riley's Ue Winner Within 
(Berkley) is a New Age rewrite of The Art 
of War 

The Players: A trio of autobiogra- 
phies this season tell some unique sto- 
ries, /n rfc Land of Giants: My Life in 
Baskelba/lby Tyrone "Muggsy" Bogues and David Levine 
(Litde, Brown) is the inspiring tale of the shortest player in 
NBA history. Rthound: The Dennis Rodman Stoty (Crown) is a 
revealing look at the troubled life of the NBA's premier defen- 
sive player. And NolhinghuiNethy Hall of Fame center/self- 
obsessed TV analyst Bill Walton (Hyperion) discusses John 
Wooden, Bill Walton, winning an 
NBA championship, Bill Walton, 
the Grateful Dead, and, oh 
yeah. ..Bill Walton. 

For hoop bios there's Jordan: The 
Man. His Words, His Life (St. 
Martin's), a missed attempt at 
getting inside Michael's head. 
Jordan's own Zen-like I Can't Acapl 
Not rry/n^ (HarperCollins) does it 
better and says it all. If you want 
some laughs, thumb through Sir 
Charles: The Wit and Wisdom of 
Charles Barkley (Warner Books), a 
collecdon of the Round Mound of Rebound's most memo- 
rable quotes. 

The Dreamers: None of the above is more moving than 
Darcy Prey's The Last Shot (Houston Mifflin), which chroni- 
cles a gifted quartet of high school players from Coney Island 
working on winning a college scholarship and escaping a life 
of misery. A slam dunk if ever there was one. Joseph V. Tirella 
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Denzel Waslilngton 
In Malcolm X 




George ForaniBii 
World Chnmpionshlp Boxintf 



It's the best place to experience the contributions of talented African-Americans - each and every month. It's where the 
entertainment variety is wider and the quality stands taller than anywhere else on TV. Especially when HBO celebrates 
Black History Month. You'll see special programs every Monday night in February that have been selected specifically with 
you in mind. In fact, throughout February and 1995, if you're looking for hit movies, award-winning original programs, 
big events - the best television that's out there - you'll find it here... because it's your HBO. 




HBO* is proud to support the United Negro College Fund. 

Home BtwOlficc. adh-ukmofTltiH- W.imcT Etitcnainmcnl ('-"fnpiny, LP AH nKhl* rc!<t%rd. HBO a u-i(«cred wr%icc miric til Tinw Wsmcr Emcilainmcm Company. LP 
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TOO SHORT 
Cocktales* J/Ve 

ByJeffChang 



After 14 years in hip hop and over 4 mil- 
lion albums sold. Todd "Too Short" Shaw 
is still moving asses and, more impor- 
tantly to him. product. With his smooth- 
ly honed everymack/superlover/man-on- 
the-run mythology, Short has built an 
expressway to a lot of people's skulls. 
And the new Cocktales, his ninth album 
in nine years, is his most musically seduc- 
tive ever — even betterthan I990's deeply 
funky, excellent Short Dog 's in the House. 

It all started when Short was 16: He 
and his partner Freddy B sold hundreds 
of homemade tapes on dozens of Oak- 
land corners. Short hooked his clientele 
one at a time, until he was moving cas- 
settes by the thousands on a tiny local 
label called 75 Girls Records. When he 
broke out on the national level in 1987 with 
the gold-selling Bom to Mack, New York 
was reminded once again that it was one 
of the places big-time hip hop was creat- 
ed. And Oakland, getting tired of Ham- 
mer, had what it perceived to be a more 
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down-to-earth star. 

But the thing Hammer and Short had In common was that, foremost, they 
were both atx)ut selling records. As far as Short's concerned, there's no time 
for flow-showing. He tells his tall tales of sex, money, cops, and ghetto living 
free 'n' easy on Cocktales, one line after another, just the way he's always done. 
On "Paystyle," the album's best song, he laughs, "Ah, hell no/ Nigga/ We ain't 
doin' nofreestyles / Don't even / Know how to do that shit." Nope. Short values 
easy rhymes, phat bass, and explicit sex. Those are the skills that pay his bills. 

And especially for people who've tieen sleeping on those skills, Short repris- 
es his favorite punch lines within Cocktales. "Ain't Nothin' Like Pimpin' " updates 
1988's "CussWords": In it, he duly promises to turn the White House into the 
Ho House and to legalize pimping. Driven by in-the- pocket live funk courtesy 
of Oakland players Ant Banks, Shorty B, and PeeWee, the studio groove is, as 
always, spare and loose. A funky-worm hook, a Meters bass line, a Johnny 
"Guitar" Watson fragment — all txjunce along over fully tweaked drum and bass. 

The album's title song is the latest installment of Short's infamous "Freaky 
Tales" saga. Short introduces another 16 girls he's conquered, including 
Christina: "I named her Miss Demeanor / 'Cause it had to be a crime to be 
that dumb." He built his seemingly unshakable fan base with the "Freaky" 
songs and others like them. Short refines this familiar — extra familiar to 
Oakland heads — territory a little more every year. It's his way of proving that 
even though he now lives in a palatial Atlanta mansion, he's never really left 
East Oakland. 

TOO SHORT TELLS HIS TALL TALES OF 
SEX, MONEY, COPS, AND GHETTO LIV- 
ING JUSTTHEWAYHE'SALWAYSDONE. 

But Short usually takes a moment on each album to get deep — and once in 
a while, a Shortism invades your mind, replaying in your head like a stuck 
sequencer. On the sublime title track of Life Is. . . Too Stiort, he says, "If you live 
my life / You'll be fighting to live." In "I Wanna Be Free," from Short Dog. the 
final line is a forthright, calm "I'm not mad / I'm just black." Short knows how 
to write and perform some hard-tlmin', youth-dyin' songs. But he also knows 
that if he did that during the course of an entire album, he wouldn't appeal to 
as many people. 

"Thangs Changed" starts into the same themes — life, sex, and money — 
that made "The Ghetto" from 1990's Short Dog 's in the l^ouse such a powerful 
statement. But just when It gets good, Short begins to sound like Gramps light- 
ing up a fatty on the rocking chair before switching to late-night cable pomo. 
"Women used to like to wear decent clothes / Now they curse like men / And 
dress like hoes," he muses. "Rappers like me always disrespect ladles/ Wonder 
why it's like that? / Well, so do I," he admits, before flipping back to his patent- 
ed pimpiness: "But then I just turn my back / And then I go get high / 'Cause I get 
paid real good / To talk about a beeyaatch / And you bought it." 

Oddly enough, Short's formula works. He and his music make people part 
with hard-earned cash for some ill satisfaction. And you can see Short's influ- 
ence — stylewise and businesswise — in E-40 & the Click's independent label 
empire, in tfie street-level successes of Bay Aiea MCs and producers like RappHn 
4-Tay, Spice 1 , JT the Bigga Figga, and Khayree. In the way Detroit rapper M.C. 
Breed, Houston-based Big Mike, and Atlanta's OutKast pay tribute to the idio- 
syncrasies of their 'hoods; in the way Snoop twists that ugly B-word; and in ttie 
way folks like KRS-One and the Fugees have to remind everyone, incessantly, 
where hip hop originated. 
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I Reggae's female hall of fame includes fewer names than the boys* 
club, but that just makes each loom larger: Althia & Donna, Dawn 
Penn, Marcia Griffiths, Judy Mowatt, Rita Marley, Nadine 
Sutherland, Black Uhuru's Puma Jones, J.C. Lodge, Sister Nancy, 
Shelly Thunder. These are some of the pioneers who blazed a trail 
for the women now making black herstory: gold-selling Patra, heart- 
breaking Worl-A-Girl, slack-talking Lady Saw, and God-fearing 
Angie Angel. And now two other fly females are stepping out of the 
shadows to flash style without apology: DUNAKING and CARUMAR- 
SHAL Their names may be new to some, but their hard-won creden- 
tials can't be questioned. 

I After talking with sweet, soft-spoken King, it's hard to believe 

she's the same person who kicks it ruffiieck-style on the Notorious B.I.G.'s "Respect^'-the one who warns, "All 
pussyhole hold yu comer," before growling, "Riss-peck to all the gunman dem." After touring with both Shabba 
Ranks and Super Cat— not to mention years of singing on the Jamaican hotel/ resort circuit-Diana's seen and 
sung it all. When she was 13, though, she had a hard time getting into clubs. "I used to wear high heels and make- 
up, and pretend I was 19 or something," she recalls. "Mother didn't like it at all." 

Her new album. Tourer Than Love (Chaos/Columbia), reflects a rich blend of styles. "I don't even know 
what to call this album," she says. "Reggae or R&B or what? I've done everything: Aretha, Chaka, Dolly Parton- 
rap, house, one-two-three-o'clock-four-o'clock-rock. I had to sing songs that the tourists were familiar with." 
King's steamy RitB-tinged love songs-which sound closer to Toni Braxton than Chaka Khan-may not be 
designed for a hardcore dancehall session, but this record sounds great when the lights are down, the incense is 



Sister Carol 




lit, and the scented-oil massage has begun. "Am I a reggae singer?" asks King. "1 just open my mouth, and what- 
ever comes out, that's it." 

When Carla Marshal opens her mouth, there's no telling what will come out. From the raw genitalia salute 
"Punny Punny" to the relatively tame "Fire on the Mountain," Marshal lives up to her promise "to go out there 
and attack reality on a sexual tip." Since she was 14, Marshal has been flexing her skills around Toronto's boom- 
ing dancehall circuit. "I've always felt," she says in a sultry voice, 'that I was destined to be a star." She predicts a 
fiiture, though, where there'll be room for all talented reggae artists to come into bloom. "I can see it right now," 
she says, "everybody walking down the street, listening to reggae just like they listen to Michael Jackson now." 

Of all reggae's working women, though, none have stretched their talents further than SISTER CAROL Besides 
music, motherhood, and movies-Jonathan Dcmme cast her in two of his films after being "traumatized" by one 
of her live performances-she is also a certified teacher with a degree in educarion. "In this crucial time, you have 
to educate your own about certain things that maybe they are not learning fi'om anyone else," says the one they 
call Mother Culture. "True enlightenment is my aim." 

The young Jamaican, who moved to Brooklyn in 1973, used to call herself Black Cinderella on the mike. 
While attending college, she lived near Flatbush Avenue in a place she describes as a rehearsal center. "We had a 
sound system right there in the house," she says, "and there was a jam session at every hour of the day." 

On her fifth album, Call Mi Sister Caro/ (Heartbeat), her skills are sharper than ever. Whether fast-talking over 
a KRS-One beat or romping through a bilingual update of Bob Mariey's "Lick Samba," Carol delivers her com- 
mentary with dexterity and verve. "The big companies took reggae artists totally off the track that Bob Marley set 
up," says Carol. "They promote guns, disrespect women, and lead youth astray. Now that reggae's taken a turn 
for the consciousness, me and some of the other original conscious DJs are very proud. The Bible said, 'As it was 
in the beginning, so shall it be in the end.' Some of them out there might take this consciousness for a fashion." 
Carol pauses. "I pray for them." 
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ICECUBE 

Bootlegs & B-Sides • Priority 

Foul sentiments can be laundered as easily as dirt>' money: A little Black 
Power rhetoric, a mention of the KKK, or an invocation of Rodney King all 
go a long way toward transforming the most sociopathic rap lyric into a polit- 
ical statement. Because he slips razor-edged bits o( social criticism into his 
scabrous celebrarions of sex and violence. Ice Cube frustrates well-meaning, 
liberal rap fans. He probably pictures himself as a race man, but his most last- 
ing accomplishment— with polemics like "Cave Bitch" and "Black Korea"— 
has been proving that black people can be racist. 

Still, if you're of the school that's willing to overlook a little sexism, racism, 
and violence because "the beats are so dope," you'll want to snap up Bootlegs 
C^B-Sides posllijslc. Never mind that half the album consists of remixes of old songs that do little to improve upon the 
originals, or that rabid fans probably already own the four B sides included here, or that the entire package feels hke a 
move to whet folks' appetites for the upcoming Ice Cube/Dr. Dre reunion album-Cube drops two new jams and a col- 
lage of his greatest hits called "D'Voidofjropniggafiedmegamix," G! 

First up is "Robbin Hood (Cause It Ain't All Good)," in which Cube ventures into wealthy, white Wcstwood on a 
mission to "steal from the rich / And slide it to my people," insulring a white woman ("Nigga don't wanna ftick your 

SHA-KEY 

A Head Nadda's Journey to Adidi Skizm • Imago 
"This is the nation Janet Jackson don't know about," Sha- 
Key announces on "Soulsville." one of several instantly com- 
manding accounts of urtjan despair on A Head NSdda 's Jour- 
ney to Adidi Skizm. For Sha-Key, Miss Jackson symbolizes 
something broader and more insidious ttian the cluelessness 
of the rich, famous, and insulated. America's wispy-voiced, 
button-nosed sweetheart also serves Sha-Key's Afrocentric 
agenda as a metaphor for a soullessness, a lack of spiritual 
vitality and racial pride that's afflicting both contemporary 
R&B musKians arxJ members of the black community at large. 
Rooted in apathy and socially sanctioned self-loathing, this 
conditkjn manifests itself in the work of rappers who are "writ- 
ing rhymes that make dollars but no sense," as Sha-Key 
sneers on the intro to "Sha-Theme (Live)." 

A sista takes considerable risks making such ballsy dec- 
larations, but this self-styled hip hop poet isn't looking to 
ingratiate herself with prudes or chauvinists — or anyone else, 
for that matter. Sha-Key's confrontational verses deal un- 
sparingly with subjects ranging from crack babies ("Bom a 
bastard to my mottter's habit. . . Mama spent more money on 
my casket than she ever dkl to me." she intones on the chill- 
ing "Doompasaga") to black-on-black disrespect ("Pedi- 
cure." which puts an inspired twist on George Michael's old 
"Guilty feet ain't got no rhythm" line). 

The fiercely sultry funk arrangements are given a sharp, 
tough finish, supplementing cool horn fills and sizzling guitar 
riffs with such savvy flourishes as guest Rozell's beat-box 
vocalizations on "Head Nadda's Journey (Chpt. 1 )." But it's 
Sha-Key's own vocal autfiority — a resonant attack that plain- 
ly owes much to Chuck D's influence — and her flair for sen- 
suous free-form rhythms that ultimately support the weight 
of her eloquent observations as she takes us on an unset- 
tling escapade. £7ysa Gardner 
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filthy ass") in the process. The other new song, "You Don't 
Wanna Fuck Wit These," finds Cube in motormouth mode, 
taunring cops and busring raw-as-sewage rhymes like "Got 
more flavor than a ho with a dick / And a stick of gum on 
her tongue." 

With a single's worth of fresh matcrial-and, oh yeah, 
that collage of Cube's greatest hits-Boo(/<x/ O-B-SiJes isn't 
exactly the most value-packed rap album of the year. But 
rest assured that some of the profits will be going into the 
pockets of a Real Nigga, so buying this is almost like con- 
tributing to the revolution. Or something. Tom Sindair 

LIHLEAXE 

The Wolf That House BulH • OKeh/BpIc 
Bluas. Funny how a word can be as loaded as a skid row 
wino. To aomm. It might signify a classic but faded art 
form — one man exorcising his sorrows on a battered 
acoustic guitar. An older Jamaican, meanwhilOt might 
recall the outdoor parties of 
his/her youth — as In "blues 
dance " where heavyweigfit 
dub rhythms kept the crowd 
dancing till daylight. Vision- 
ary producer Adrian Sher- 
wood sees blues both ways, 
and beyond. He rescues tlie 
music from antiquity and 
flings it to tfie future on the 
skiltfully rendered TYie IVolf 
That House Built. 

Riding shotgun on Sherwood's blues dub excursion 
are Skip McDonald. Doug Wlmbish, and Keith LeBlanc, a 
trio once known as the house band at Sugar Hill Records. 
This is the group responsible for laying down the backing 
tracks for "Rapper's Delight" and other early hip hop hits. 
Veteran players in Sherwood's futuristic, U.K.-based On- 
U Sound label, tttey flip tite script on The IVo/f, fusing down> 
home acoustic and slide guitars with harmonicas, gospel 
chants, Howlin' Wolf and Leadbelly samples, and even 
Cal>bage Patch funk. The resulting mix inspires satisfied 
foot stomping (**Hever Turn Back," "Hear My Cry") as well 
as reflection ("The Tln*e Has Come," a song dealing with 
Judgment Day). 

Little Axe ftave the blues idiom down, but more tluin 
tfiat, they have the right mood. **A man has to go t>ack to 
the crossroads to find himself," McDonald sings In the 
dreamy chorus of **Crossroads,^ hovering over funk dub 
that moves like molasses. And then the group brings it 
right back down to earth with vocal hoedowns like "An- 
otfier Sinful Day" or **Out In the Rain and Cold" — the bun- 
gee-chord bass lines letting It all hang loose. Chairman 
of the keylKHirds Adrian Sherwood steadily unleashes his 
usual aural pyrotectmics throughout The Wotf That House 
Buf/t, and the roots, the blues, have never sounded more 
radical— or more relevant. S.H. Fernando Jr, 
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MASSIVEAHACK 

Protection • Virgjn 

In 1991 U.K. kids Mushroom, 3D, and Daddy G tapped into Shara Nelson's vocal well, proclaimed themselves 
Massive Attack, and released Blut Lines, an album that set British dance music on its car. Four years later, the Bristol 

trio's long-awaited sophomore set. Protection, 
is finally here. Produced by longtime Massive 
Attack associate Nellee Hooper, the new al- 
bum is well couched in the sound-system eth- 
ic. Shara Nelson has departed for the green- 
er pastures of a solo career, but Protection 
boasts impressive contributors like Tracey 
Thom fiom Everything but the Girl, Nigerian 
vocalist Nicolette, and rude-boy crooner 
Horace Andy. 

Protection is a weird piece of work that fits 
right into the defining mantra ofBriosh dance 
music: shit-I-can-get-fiicked-up-to. A surreal forging of dub, hip hop, soul, and random bugged-out elements, the 
album alternately woos with lush, sultry textures (a la Nicolette on "Three") and drills grills with the subtlety of a 
Tec to the neck (peep 'Heat Miser," with its old-school drum programming and Darth Vader-like breathing in 
the background). The real story on Protection, though, is Tracey Thom. Her "Better Things" is the phattest cut on 
CHANTE MOORE thealbum; Afilteredbassline,airychords,and 

A Love Supreme • Silas/MCA Tracey's warm vocals mingle to create a pure 

Don't hate Chants Moore because she's beautiful. And don't hate her ^^^'^ groove. 

because she had the gall to borrow the title of a genius's most famous Protection only stumbles when the Massive 
recording for that new album's title. While Moore's A Love Supreme Attack men leave the boards and get up in the 
doesn't aspire to the complex resonance of John Coltrane's, it's better vocal booth. Maybe it's my purist sensibilities, 
than her Precious 1992 debut and is one of the yummiest pop soul con- 
fections you're likely to hear this season. 

There's definitely a lot of romantic banality and cotton candy bom- 
bast here. "Don't give up your search for love/ It's vrarth ttie wait," breathes 
Moore on "Intro, " more or less summing up all 14 tracks that follow. But the 
album isn't entirely lacking in substance. And that's because girlfriend 
can really, truly sing. 

Moore's tangy, ingratiating soprano is, in fact, more than a little evoca- 



but "rap" cuts like "Karmacoma" and "Euro 
Child" reside strictly in fast-forward territory. 
But even purists shouldn't dis the group out- 
of-hand. It might not be obvious or even effec- 
tive, but there's a solid streak of that old-school 
Bronx hip hop aesthetic informing Massive 
Attack-in fact, informing many of the music 



five of that delicately sensuous diva Diana Ross. But while Ross has and cultural revolutions going on in Britain. 

That's some significant shit. Seheyn Seyfa Hinds 



always used her tenderly expressive tone and inimitable style to com 
pensate for a lack of technical prowess. Moore's voice is limber 
and strong, and boasts an impressively wide range. On the softly 
urgent "I'm What You Need," she starts off low and sultry, then 
builds to a shimmering display of her coloratura abilities on top. "I 
Want to Thank You," a bit of string-laden funk recalling Soul II Soul, 
concludes with another upper stretch, this one so exquisitely light 
that it floats away more than fades out. 

Rarely, though, does Moore resort to empty ostentation. 
However simple or clk:hM the sentiments on Supreme, she deliv- 
ers them with conviction, so that every glissando seems born of 
genuine feeling. Whether breezing joyfully through the buoyant 
"Free/Sail On" or issuing an ultimatum to her man on "Thou Shalt 
Not" — a majestic ballad that may be the album's best track — she 
exudes power and sincerity. Clearly more than just a pretty face, 
or a pretty voice, Moore would do well to tackle some meatier 
material in the future to help distinguish herself from other physi- 
cally and vocally blessed gals who offer more flash than sutjstance. 
Mariah Carey comes to mind, for some reason. Elysa Gardrter 
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I When pop adventurers like POR- 
TISHEAD subtract instruments and 
catch on to an arresting mood like 
the one of "SourTimes" (Go! Discs/ 
London), they nick the aesthetic of 
New York hip hop, aspiring to that 
specific independent, cinematic 
Hash. But while the Bristol, Eng- 

I land outfit samples old TV scores, 

NAS's "One Love" (Columbia) remembers the Heath Brothers, then fhps the 
rare QrTip-produced groove to the LG Experience and the always interest- 
ing Groove Merchantz for "special mixes" that actually arc special.... And 
tougli-minded are the four acoustic variations ot THE FUGEES' excellent "VcKab" 
(Ruftliouse/Columbia)-again, East Coast hip hop dead set on a minor-key 
scenario. . . .In the meantime, Carson, Calif's highly touted RASKASS claims 
that his voice "electrocutes spit" when it hits the mike on "Won't Catch Me 
Runnin' * (PatchWerk). It's promising music from a West Coast kid search- 
ing for his own slant on New York seriousness. . . . But it's not just those unsi- 
lenceable PUPPIES, with "Summer Delight" (CHAOS/Columbia)-the best 

mix being the "Miami Street" 
one-who seek pure flin. On "In a 
Cold Ass Fashion" (Mammoth), 
BECK rambles about his poor knee- 
t aps and ovcrpicked nose. . . . And 
from Adanta, MR. MALICK (pro- 
nounced mal-ff^) tosses a hip 
hop party to a killer bass line that 
anchors pop, funk, and dance- 
hall thrills. Produced by Dallas Austin, the jam's called "Malick Goes On" 
(Rowdy).. . .Rock singer/songwriters aren't usually noted for emoting with 
the textured freedom of, say, a Philip Bailey, but that's the main reason to 
check out JEFF BUCKLEY'S "Grace" (Columbia). Other reasons include the 
writing and arrangement-both plot their own courses.... With its chantlike 
verses spiraling into French, URBAN SPECIES' longish "Listen" (Payday/Lon- 
don) may or may not be acid jazz, but it is fabulous acoustic stuff, and the 
responsible messages are light-handed. . . . Fans ot techno comic-erotica won't 
want to miss LORDSOFACID's "The Crablouse" (Caroline), which, across ii 
absurdly well-rcalizcd mixes, shrinks not at all from clinical detail.. ..Fans 
of DABRAFs "Funkdafied" superhit may find "Fa All Y'all" (So So Def/Chaos) 
merely ftinky. Even the remix can't seem to get excited about itself ...Much 
more special is Dallas Austin's coproduction and BARRIOBOYZZ' nervy singing 
of "Try a Little Tenderness" (Columbia) from the I Like It Like Thai sound- 
track. The Boyzz arc on, so of course Austin stays out of their way, while keep- 
ing the background resonant. The antique plea (Otis Redding's 1966 version 
is most famous) comes off thoroughly 1990s.... And "Baby" (Atlantic), 
brandy's follow-up to her No. i smash, "I Wanna Be Down," showcases yet 
another sort of black-pop edge. It sounds like 
an Aaliyah rip, but Aaliyah and Brandy have 
distinct enough images to withstand the strat- 
egy.. ..Finally, for total genius, try "Practice 
What You Preach" (A&M), BARRYWHITE's new 
song. Wonderfully written by Gerald Levert and 
company, this music has the lithe feeling of fin- 
ger snaps as well as the heavy tone of a highly 
evolved evening. And White-who goes way, 
way beyond roses, candles, and champagne- 
has never sounded more straightforward, or 
more sublime. 
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SURF THE WAVES OF CYBERSPACE 



Jack into New York Online 

when cyberspace meets urban bohemia. 
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The digital house party — one wofW underthe cybergroove — is 
starting right now and you are definitely on the list. 

All you need is a computer and a modem to get In. 

When you join New YorV Online, you can tag a note to the VIBE 
crew, exchange comments with other readers, explore our archive of 
articles and other goodies and preview the next issue. You can also 
chat live with VIBE writers and editors at scheduled times. 
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PLUS, you'll get 

• Wired Into the glob^ Internet community. 

• Hooked on live chats. 

• Jazzed by smart, vibrant discussions. 

• Buzzed on high-speed lines. 
Free One-Month Trial. 
Free Easy-to-use Software. 
Free Access to VIBEonline. 
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VIBE is rxm in touch wilhrBaderBthnxjgh the electrontc superhighway Send us 
your e-4etters via ttie Internet to: 'VTBEonfenedaol.com" or "VIBEonHned nyo. com". 
tncluctoyourfulriama,acjdrBSs(st]^ande-maiOanddaytimeph^ Letteis 
may be edited for ler>gth arxl darity before publication. 



PAULMOONEY 

Master Piece • Step Sun 




THAALKAHOLIKS 

Coast II Coast • Loud/RCA 
The West Coast is well known for Its success stories, 
but some groups fall through the cracks. Such Is the 
case with Tfia Alkahollks, a three-man crew from LA 
whose incredible, heavily slept-on debut, 21 S Over, 
sokJ almost 2CX3.0OO copies. Comprised of two MCs — 
J-RO and Tash — and DJ E-Swift, the group is full of 
West Coast pride, but demonstrates a knowledge of 
and genuine admiration for hip hop's less conceptu- 
al East Coast old-school origins (MCs battling at block 
parties come to mind). Listening to Tha LIkx, you can't 
really tell where they're from. 

On Coasf II Coast, their formidable folk}w-up, ttie 
talented trio attempts to break down even more geo- 
graphk;al prejudices and capture the ears of the entire 
hip hop nation. Over 11 tracks, J-RO and Tash show- 
case their equally dope lyrical styles (for the most part 
braggadoclous) and fabulous flows. J-RO comes 
across as the smooth philanderer, while Tash Is the 
rough and rugged verbal dynamo with an extreme 
distaste for wack MCs. 

Though Coast // Coasf Is mostly solid, there Is one 
exception that sticks out like Don King's hair. 
"Rashback," featuring newcomers Tha Baby Bubbas 
on the mike. Is a weak throwback to the electrofunk- 
computer-chip-drum-machine-roller-skatlng-jam 
sound of the eariy '80s. Fortunately, the apocalyptic 
"2.01 4," a moving tale of J-RO's rediscovery of hip hop 
in the future, more than compensates. The Bronx's 
own Diamond D lends a production hand for "Let It 
Out" and "The Next Level." On "Let It Out," he bor- 
rowfs a Prince Rakeem (of Wu-Tang Clan) technique 
by lifting a tiass line from a Bruce Lee flick. 

On Coast II Coasf there's no gangster postur- 
ing, no MCs proclaiming themselves modern-day 



Black comedy ain't what it used to be. Martin Law- 
rence, Chris Rock, and the family Wayans all have 
their moments, but the closest they get to political 
humor is an occasional Clarence Thomas joke. None 
of them seem to know the dark secret of stand-up: 
Deep belly laughs come from tickling deep scars. And 
nobody tickles deeper than Paul Mooney. 

"I'm glad to be here. 1 came to Harlem 'cause this 
is where the niggas are, and this is where I feel the most 
safe." From the first thundering words on his new 
Master Piece, the follow-up to Mooney's acclaimed 
1992 album Raa, you can feci the confrontation be- 
tween laughter and anxiety. But even a master like 
Mooney needs a little time to heat up. The first few 
minutes of his routine waver 
among weak jokes aimed at stale 
targets like Desi Amaz and Af- 
rican-American flag-waving. The 
American black man is a imique 
kind ofblack person," roais Moon- 
ey. "We tlieshit'Gieat sentiment, 
but it's hardly comedy. 

After a solid 10-minutc blitz 
of O.J. Simpson jokes (includ- 
ing a brilliant vignette on cops 
finding watermelon instead of 
DNA at the crime scene), Moon- 
ey settles into a skillful, unshak- 
able groove. Moving purpose- 
fully from James Brown and Di- 
onne Warwick to John Wayne 
Bobbitt and Forrest Gump, the 
former writer for Richard Pryor 
manipulates his audience's ten- 
sion like the pro he is. Mooney 
dangles threatening stereotypes 
to cause discomfort, then al- 
chemizes those threats into huge 
laughs. When considering what 
would have happened had Bob- 
bitt been black, he riffs on soci- 
ety's fear of black masculinity, 
then calls for a crane to remove 
Bobbitt's "black" dick from a 
backed-up highway. 

While most of Mooney's ma- 
terial revolves around trashing 
pop culture icons, Masur Piece has 
surprising depth and resonance. 
Unlike so many of the comic new 
jacks, Mooney challenges you to 
think and laugh at the same time. 
After the last track fades away, his 
deep chuckle and genuine anger 
linger. He really feels it. So do we. 

Josh Tyranpel 



prophets. Instead, Tha Al- 
kaholiks deliver an ode to 
the days of old, when hip 
hop wasn't even about ful- 
ly realized songs yet. When 
MCs grabbed the micro- 
phone and dropped phras- 
es that made the crowd say 
"ho!" When MCs dropped 
lines — like J-RO and Tash 
do on Coasf // Coast — ^tfiat 
set a party off. 

EHoff WiYson 
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VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 
Reach Over 1.5 Million Consumers With 
Attitude In Evciy Is^uc! Classified Rates, 1995: 
$38 per line, 3 lines minimum ■ $365 per inch, 
1 inch minimum ■ Frequency Discounts 
Available ■ Payment Must Accompany All 
Orders. We accept VISA, MC. checks & MOs. 
Deadline for April issue is January 27,1993. 
To Advertise, call (212) 522-9183. 

I^STROLOaj 

MAKING LOVE WORK, Counselor Donna- 
wick, Clairvoyant Spiritualist. Yale Graduate 
Ph.D. #1 Readings and Charts. No Matter 
How Big/Small Problem, I'll Deliver- 
Lady/Centleman Into Your Hands Immed- 
iately. Helps All Problems. Private Com- 
plimentary Reading. i-900-476-7472. 713-977-1055. 

ESP PSYCHIC HARVARD PhJ5, Evelyn Grant. 
God Gifted, Discovers Problems, Solutions 
Within First Call. Reunites Lovers In Hours. 
1-8 17 -776-2480. 

BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND, Astrologist 
Ph.D. Oxford University. Gail Hayman Pro- 
vides Most Powerful Accurate Spiritual 
Healing Returning Lovers. 100% Successftd. i 
800-962-9606. 

REVEALS LOVERS*FUTURE-AMAZING lOLA 
CRYSTAL 98% Accurate. Reunites Lovers, 
Removes Negativity. Solves All Problems 
Completely. Immeaiate Results. 1 Question. 
I-817-283-9013. 

MARY SANDERS, PSYCHIC CRYSTAL POWERS. 
Helps in all problems of life. Specializes in 
reuniting lovers immediately. 100% Successful. 
1-817-536-9033- »-8i7-.'>43--25^3 

SPECIALIZES IN LOVE Laura Black, Peter 
Black, Renowned For Never Losing A Case. 
Assured To Briiig Your Lover Fast. If Your 
Love's Serious, Call Only Us: 1-800-367-3807 

SraCIALIZES IN LOVE, Sister Ann Bell, God- 
Gifted, Voice Vibrations Reunites levers. 
Removes Evil. 1-800^17-8277. 1-817-428-3234 

MAKE FANTASIES REALITY. 1-900-725-9000. 
Ext. 9509Discovcr Hidden Keys to Loving, 
Passionate, Romantic Rclationships$3.99/mm 
i8-t- Procall Co. 1-602-954-7420 
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BOOKS 



BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrcprcneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago. 11, 60643. 

E; BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES f 

WANNA BE A DJ? NEW DJ SKOOL 

VIDF.O shows you how to make money just for 
playing music. Pros tell you the secrets of beat 
mixing, scratching and more. Send Ck/MO 
$21.95 +$2 S&H to: VidEO PO Box 405 Bel Air, 
MD 21014-0405 Don't waste $ buying music, 
make S playing it! 



SELL VIBE ON CAMPUS ! 

EARN MONEY, WIN PRIZES. FREE MUSIC, 
and GREAT VIBE GEAR! We need your help, 
write: VIBE Magazine, Attn: Circulation 205 
Lexington Ave., 2nd Fl. NY, NY 10016 



CATALOOa 

JEWELRY! JEWELRY! 14KT GOLD, 
Silver Jewelry! Rings, Earrings, Charms, 
Watches, More. Color 96 pp Catal(». Send $2 
to: RR Springer Mcrchanaisc, PO Box 74189, 
Romulus, MI 48174 

|E0UCATIOIj 

BLACK COLLEGE INFO, CAN BE YOURS 

by ordering the Cuidc to America's Black 
Collets & Univ. Info includes majors, tuition, 
fmancial aid, maps & more. Send $12 + S3 SficH 
to: TIA Co., Box 424,Forest Park, IL 60130 



TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 

SEND 52 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19 278 RESEARCH PAPEflS, OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

RMWrch AnllUncl or (3101477-8226 ■ 
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PERSONALIZED BASEBALL CAPS We on do 
some of the phattest caps out! We even have 
our own ph(5) styles to choose from in caps, 
hoodies Sc T-shirts. Send $i for color brochure 
and $3 off first order to: MontcgoCaps, 19820 
Covell St., Ste. C, Riverside, CA 92508 or call 
(909) 656-5214 X187 M-F 9^ pacific time 

NEED NEW GEAR? Get into styles unequaled. 
Call (212) 886-5448 for Catalog or write NSO 
Apparel, 1454 Rockaway Pkwy, Box 136C, 
Brooklyn, NY 11236. Say "Vibe" and get FREE 
"Vinyl Lovers" tee with first order!! 

I HATE FAKE HAIR! T-Shirts. Colors: Black, 
White, or Natural. Send size & $15-95 to Soided 
Out, PO Box 630823, Houston, TX77263-082J. 
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AFROCENTRIC GIFTS: Fashion accessoiies, 
handmade 3 1-T Dolls, Kwan7.aa items & more 
S2 and up. Made of autlientic African cloth. For 
color pamphlet, send $2 and LS&ASE to: A.SHAN- 
Tl INSPIKATION, PO Box 2718, Ft. Riley, KS 66441 

J^^^'^'"' JEWELRY '"'^^HH 

REPUCA SWISS WATCHES LOWEST $! 18KT 
Goldpl! Br&Dayt. Crono Subm., others! PH 
(404) 682-0609, FX (404) 682-1710 

mi MUSIC SERVICES J|||||||||| 

SINGERS/RAPPERS - Trying to get into 
the music business but don't kiiow where to 
statt?WECAN HELP! For details call toll fire 
1-800-942-9304, box 20631 

FREETRUL SUBSCRIPTION to Rock «t Rap 
confidential. All styles of music, inside story on 
rap censorship. RRC, Box 341305- V, LA, CA 90034. 
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Future, Present and Past Life Readings 
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Nobody plays tenor saxophone like JOEHENDRSON. No one sounds like him, phras- 
es like him, or swings like him. And that's been the case since his first session 
for Blue Note more than 30 years ago. Lately. Henderson's finally begun to get liis 
props. He's receiving wider recognition and winning more jazz polls than ever 
before. 

I was waiting for Milestone to rerelease Henderson's stuff on CD — his Blue 
Note recordings are fine, but compared with his late 'BOs/early '70s work. Blue 
Note's stuff is mighty blah — when, boom , here comes The Miiesfone Yeazs (Mile- 
stone), an eight-CD boxed set of Henderson in full bloom. Prcxlucer Orrin Keep- 
news scrys in the thoughtful booklet accompanying the set that he and Henderson 
"made every kind of record but a hit" (the set reissues albums intact, rather than 
tossing together various bits of this and that), and Joe Henderson makes musi- 
cal firestorms on these discs, working with the cream of his profession. Alice 
Coltrane, Charlie Haden, Jack Dejohnette, Woody Shaw — the list of collabora- 
tors goes on and on. 

The sense of mission, discipline, and passion jazz musicians brought to their 
work in the '70s is always in evidence on Henderson's Milestone joints — not to 
mention the urge to challenge oneself to be on some next shit. Henderson's 
records spill over with his funk and salsa roots, but he goes wildly intellectual 
or mystical on your ass in a minute. Sublimely political, even. 

One of the discs included in the set is Henderson's 1969 Power to the People. 
It has titles on it like "Afro-Centric" and "Black Narcissus." but the music isn't a 
sotmdtrack for clichdd slogans. It's complex, sensuous, and atmospheric enough 
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to be considered ambient — but sports more flavor and dip-in-the-hip than any- 
thing coming out of Brian Eno-land. The compositions are mostly Henderson 
originals, and the bcmd for the date was comprised of Herbie Hancock. Ron Carter, 
and lack Dejohnette. And (same as it ever was) they slow-bum the house down. 
Testes and tenderness. 

Mora cxssmological in scope is 77ie Elements, a 1973 concept album that extends 
the spirit of John Coltrane, featuring the harp and piano of his wife. Alice Col- 
trane. cmd the big-hearted bass of Charlie Haden. This is music to put on when 
you're alone and want to get deep on yourself. Henderson hits some of the scari- 
est tones of his career on this jammie, while Coltrane's playing floats through 
like a star shower or sumpin' — it's as beautifully stellar as that. 

Two other favorites are Henderson's At the Lighthouse (1970) and his very Latin 
Canyon Lady (1973). Lighthouse makes you remember when folks went to hear 
jozzsters catch fire in casual, unpretentious settings: Everybody came in loose, 
got looser, and left feeling sanctified. Late trumpeter Woody Shaw does much 
damage here and Henderson demonstrates why certain jazz musicians ccra cut 
masterpieces in a matter of hours while it takes everybody else months. In a more 
civilized land than ours, folks would be making brown babies to Canyon Lady 
on a daily basis. 

Here's the concept: Ring up guitarist Bill Frisell. bassist Charlie Haden. and 
Ginger Baker, and formulateatrio album where everybody brings in a tune 
or two cmd drummer Baker gets to show he ain't been Itmchin' since Cream 
broke up in 1968. That's what producer and moonlighting journalist Chip Stem 
did to midwife the 8IN8ER BAKER lino's Going Sack Home (Atlantic). On the trio's 
version of Omette Coleman's "Ramblin'." Frisell delivers vicious. Terminator 
2-style body blows; he morphs from McLaughlin to Hendrix to Frisell and back 
while Haden dips and droops around Baker's shuffles. 

This album is smooth and languid and edgy, just like the Joe Henderson fla- 
vors. Both Henderson and the Baker Trio offer up a head nodder's daydream from 
the reaf side of jazz, as opposed to the cock-teasingly sampled variety that all 
your basic rent-a-rappers resort to when fronting sopliistication. 
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TINA TURNER 

Ttie Collected Recordings: 
Sixties to Nineties • Capital 

SAM COOKE 

SAR Records Story • ABKCO 

Remember "Tina's Wish"? "Make me over / 1 wanna be 
made over!" It's the first song Ike Turner coaches Anna 
Mae Bullock to sing in Tina Turner's biopic, What's Love 
Got to Do With It. Well, it isn't included in her new The Col- 
lected Recordings: Sixties to Nineties — but it is the expla- 
nation for this boxed-set celebration. That song uses 
gospel allusion to express an artist's desire for change — a longing so fervent that its 
prophetic prayer for fame and excitement gives a physical , sensual force to naked career 
ambition. But the 30-odd years covered in the three CDs that make up 77ie Collected Re- 
cordings gloss over this drive. Turner's legendary early hits with Ike and her comeback 
chart toppers are all expert show-biz product; they entertain without ever quite revealing 
Tina the way "Tina's Wish" did. (Available only as the B side of I993's "I Don't Wanna Fight 
No More." "Tina's Wish," recorded in the '50s. is Turner's definitive '90s single.) 

Even the most assertive statements included — I984's "What's Love Got to Do With 
K?" and "Better Be Good to Me" — are no more ttian '80s empowerment anthems, utiliz- 
ing wkiely held generalities as the terms of TinaTumer's art. These slick tunes are span- 
gly examples of a black performer mastering the chic of pop consciousness: Note the 
upscale dittybop of l9B6's "What You Get Is What You See." It's a sprightly, infectious 
country ballad, done in a style that epitomizes Turner's sea change from down-home 
determination to jet-set hauteur. 

Sam Cooke's SAR Records Story, however, reveals how Tina's phenomenal achieve- 
ment is possible. The sacred/profane ambiguity of "Tina's Wish" is what animates this 
56-song cycle of black artistry, which travels from the apex of '50s gospel (Cooke's ear- 
ly work with the Soul Stiners) to the commercial expertise of '60s R&B. But the transfor- 
maton is as deep and rich as this two-CD boxed set is intelligently conceived — as opposed 
to just chicly packaged. 

The set includes just enough in-studio chatter between Cooke and the colleagues 
he helped produce for SAR (his own labeO as he guides them in his own image of the per- 
fect black pop sound. Cooke, the Soul Stinrers, R.H. Hanis & His Gospel Paraders, and the 
Womack Brothers can be heard on tracks that capture the moment gospel artists first 
flirted with the egotism of stardom— the ecstatic gray area between church and show 
biz. The Soul Stiners' "God Is Standing By" is an obvious blueprint for Ben E. King's pure 
pop "Stand By Me," the Womack Brothers' close harmonies keep company with the era's 
street-comer crooners, and, of course. Cooke's own vocals and production taste con- 
vey a mellifluous genius that is still a pop measuring rod. 

A third important story — ^the emotional and ethical course of black pop achievement — 
can be inf ened from these two collections. Cooke and Turner paid a price for their wish- 
es, and contemporary pop is still in their debt. These boxed sets contrast the very dif- 
ferent vocal styles and aesthetic impetus of today's black pop. They prove that without 
gospel derivatkDn . our current romantic entreaties are relatively soulless. The rootsy train- 
ing built in to Tina Turner's and Sam Cooke's reflexes made pop singing an extension of 
the communal activities related to the praise and celebration of a high spiritual or social 
kJeal — not just booty begging. ArmondWhite 
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EXCEPTIONAL TALFJMT! SOULFlrt, FFJtWLE 
gospel, R&B, pop singer w/wide vocal range seeks 
producer w/maj. label conex. Ph.(309)691-1619. 

RECORDS. TAPES, CD'S 

THE REAL KRAZY 90 MIN. MIXED TAPES 
Choose bet. Rap#iyR&B#i3/slowjanis/Rcggac 
Only $8 per tape $3 for S&H or try all 3 tapes 
for S20 -H $3 for S&H Send Check or M.O. to: 
M.C.I. Productions, 22 Prince Street, Suite #320. 
NY. NY, 10012. 
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IGNmON REISSUE ON CD: $10. ppd. & New 
SLAN T 6 it HOOVER CDs & l UGAZI CD $«. 
each ppd. in the US. Send 1 stamp for a list Qr 4 
stamps (overseas: 4 IRC's) for the NEW lijlly illas- 
trated catalog ofwnat we sell. Dischord Records 
Dcpt V 3819 Bcecher St, NW Washington, DC 
20007-1802 
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Free taste of their debut album RIGHTEOUS. 
'One of the best funk records since 1978'- VIBE 
Magazine. Send name, age & address to DAC, 
PO Box 33801, Raleigh, NC 27636 and you'll get 
a Free 2-song cassette along with tour info 8c 
more! (While supplies last.) 
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BE A RECORDING ENGINEER. Home study 
course. Free information: Audio Institute, 2258- 
A Union Street, Suite C, San Francisco, CA 94123 
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PROFESSIONAL BODYGUARD SERVICES, 
INC. Trained men & women for: Celebrity, 
Concert Tours, Death Threats, Executive. 24 
Hour Service.(8oo) 420.6274 or (818) 420-6274 

SINGLES 

MEET WOMEN WORLDWIDE. FREE 

32-page photo catalog. Correspondence service 
since 1974. Cherry Blossoms, 190 VT Rainbow 
Ridge, Kapaau, Hawaii 96753. (408) 980-7488 

MEET LATIN AMERICAN LADIES 
thru correspondence! Photos, tours & 
videos. Free foto-brochurc! TLC; Box 924994- 
V; Houston, TX 77292-4994. (713) 896-9224. 
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ADULT VIDEO SELECTIONIDISCOUNT SOFT- 
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ALOG TO: AFFORDABLE SOFTWARE AND 
VIDEO INC. P.O. BOX 13219, JERSEY CITY, NJ, 
07303DISCREETMAUJNGS -MUST STATE 2i!!l 

FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL DEREK FERGUSON AT 212.522-9183 
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VIBE Fashion 
"Ebony and Ivory" 
page 68 

Rodney: Black jacket by Prada $440 available at Barneys New York, N.Y.C., 
Charivari, N.Y.C., and Riccardi, Boston; white dress shirt by Tommy Zung $225 
available at Spirit, Santa Fe, N.M., and Detour, N.Y.C.; white trouser by Dirk 
Bikkcmbcrgs $240 available at Barneys New York, N.Y.C., and Wilkes Bashford, 
San Francisco; leather belt by Moschino $140 available at Total Male, Baltimore, 
and Diagonale, San Francisco. 
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Rodney: Black-and-white leather jacket by JOOP! $475 available at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y.C., and Barneys New York, N.Y.C.; black satin stretch trouser by John 
Bartlett $400 available at Saks Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C., and Charivari, N.Y.C. 
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Darren: Black hooded jacket by Hugo for Hugo Boss $395 available at Traffic, L.A., 
Detour, N YC, and Moda, Pittsbuigh; nylon vest $250 available at Ultimo, Chicago, 
and Roppongi, L.A., and slim-leg wool trouser $195 available at Charivari, N.Y.C, 
both by Artifact; boots by Yukio Kobayashi for Malsuda available at Matsuda, N.Y.C 
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Darren: Tank top by Istante $249 available at Babiti, Miami; nylon cargo pant by 
Artifact $225 available at Sy Devore, L.A., and Leonore II, Miami; patent loafers 
by Dolce & Gabbana available at Markey Men, Houston, and Charivari, N.Y.C. 
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Rodney: Black double-breasted balmacaan by Calvin Klein Collection $1,250 avail- 
able at Calvin Klein stores nationwide, and Barneys New York, N.Y.C; knit top by 
Front Homme Tech $150 available at Funkessentials, LA., and No. 6, Toionto. 
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Rodney: Mesh stretch shirt by Tullio Di Lorenzo $295 available at Oliver, LA, 
and Lcoiiorc 11, Miami; opal plasuc shirt $290 and jacket $540, both by Dolce 8c 
Gabbana available at Charivari, N.Y.C, and Riccardi, Boston. 

Look 
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Eddie Griffin: Grooming by Eric Barbella/Smashbox Beauty. 
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Jersey dress by PNB $65 (for more information call 800-851-4304); One Star shoes 
by Converse available at better sporting goods stores nationwide; black basket- 
ball courtesy of Rawlings Sporting Goods. 
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Sweet Singer of the Swamplands Hereto Do a Few Tunes Between Homicides," read 
the headline. "Why, He Himself Has Sung Way to Two Prison Pardons." The January 
3, 1935 New York Herald Tribune was trumpeting the relocation of one Huddle 
Ledbetter — a.k.a. Leadbelly. He'd been doing time in a Louisiana penitentiary on an 
assault rap and had just been sprung with the help of ethnomusicologist John Lomax, 
allegedly in exchange for writing a song for the state's governor. Leadbelly thereupon 
pariayed a haunting high tenor, a l2-string guitar tuned half an octave too low, a vast 
repertoire of traditional and original folk and blues songs, a knack for storytelling and 
extemporaneous rhyming, and an unsavory reputation into one of the most enduring 
African-American legends of the 20th century. 

Ironically, Leadbelly enjoyed only moderate success during his lifetime. He went over 
like a lead balloon at the Apollo in 1936; The Harlem jazz elite considered his music passe, 
and he was relegated to lower-profile Greenwich Village folk music circles. But he was 
never entirely comfortable in white society either — nor did he mend his outlaw ways, as 
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chronicled in " Jailhouse Blues": "If I'd a-done like my baby told me / 1 would not be here 
today / 1 would not have been on Piker's Island / With six long months to stay." 

Rock, folk, and R&B all boomed shortly after his death in 1949, and Leadbelly nuggets 
started tuming into gold, like "Goodnight Irene" (the Weavers), "Rock Island Line" (Lonnie 
Donegan), "Midnight Special" (Paul Evans; Johnny Rivers), and "Stagger Lee" (Uoyd 
Price; Wilson Pickett). Such towering figures as Miles Davis, Bob tJyIan, and Led Zeppelin 
acknowledged his influence. 

A generation later, Kurt Cobain said he was "totally obsessed with him" (Nirvana's 
recent MTV Unplugged in New York album closes with a Leadt>elly song), and hip hop 
groups like Little Axe have ushered in the era of the Leadbelly sample. The singer was 
inducted into the Rock 'n' Roll Hall of Fame in 1988; The Life & Legend of Leadbelly, by 
Charies Wolfe and Kip Lornell, was published in 1992; and Lead Belly's Last Sessions 
(Smithsonian/Folkways) was rereleased as a four-CD set in 1994. If he were alive today, 
Huddle Ledbetter would be making out like a gangsta. Henry Hample 
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